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“On Time Arrival’ 
An Open Letter 


Mr. Traffic Manager: 


You know the importance of “ON TIME” Arrival. 
You may insist that your supplier ship “ON TIME.” 


You may insist that your receiving department pick up 


the freight “ON TIME.” 


But! Who is the intermediary? Who has possession of your 
shipments for one—two—three or four days before it 
reaches your city? 


The National Freight Company 


is INTERESTED in your development—perhaps for a 
selfish reason to make a fair return on its investment, 
but it realized that it must first satisfy you and our first 
thought was 


SERVICE 


And our efforts for the past year have been to produce 
this service, and now that we have it we want your 
business and we both lose if we don’t get it. 


THE NATIONAL FREIGHT CO. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. G. W. SHELDON & CO. 


Published weekly by THe Trarric Service Corp., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. Entered as 
second class matter January 4, 1913, at the postoffice at Chicago, IIl., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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“The Right Way to Ship” 
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COMPLETE 


Through its network of long 
established, dependable con- 
Solidated car services, the 
UNIVERSAL TRANS- 
CONTINENTAL FREIGHT 
SERVICE offers to the ship- 
ping public the most com- 
plete less than carload freight 
service available. 


als 


UNIVERSAL 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Operated by 


UNIVERSAL 
CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Consolidators of machinery, merchandise, automo- 
bile parts, ete., for more than 30 years 
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Attractive, readily accessible industrial property to an 
extent of over fifty square miles borders the line of the 
Belt Railway Company of Chicago. There is still acre 
after acre of this most desirable property available. 
Prairie land that sold at reasonable prices yesterday, 
today is valuable factory sites. Three hundred and fifty- 
two industries used “trunk line service” to all America 
by way of the Belt Railway Company of Chicago and its twenty-five con- 

necting trunk lines in 1929; twenty years ago there were but ninety-eight. 





- By our service we are judged and our industries—and we—profit. Ask any 
of the industries that we serve. 


There are attractive homesites wherever our industries group. They have 
all of the attractions of the nearby city, but in many cases the advantages 
of a country location. All locations on the B. R. C.’s twenty-five miles 
benefit by the speed and safety of “trunk line” service to everywhere—at 
Chicago rates. 


Our maps tell the story—they are sent on request. 


The BELT RAILWAY COMPANY 


of CHICAGO 


Industrial Department 
F. J. WASSON J. H. BROWN 
General Traffic and Industrial Manager Telephone Harrison 3684 Traffic and Industrial Manager 
Dearborn Station, Chicago Dearborn Station, Chicago 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





RECIPROCAL BUYING 


OW that the Chicago sessions in the Commission’s 

inquiry into reciprocal buying and routing practices 
are over, the general reaction seems to be one of mystifi- 
cation. A record of several thousand pages has been 
made and nearly two thousand more pages have been 
incorporated in exhibits. 
patiences tried through fourteen days of questioning, 
with the net result that the impartial observer is still 
compelled to ask what it is all about. 

It is to be assumed that the Commission entered on 
the subject with open mind, although there were times 
at the hearings when its representatives conveyed the 
impression that they were prosecutors rather than in- 
quirers. On the presumption, however, that they and 
the body of which they are servants had open minds, the 
het results can be summed up about as follows: It has 
definitely been established that it is the practice in rail- 
road purchasing departments to place orders, where 
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satisfactory prices and proper quality can be obtained, 
with producing and selling establishments that may be 
induced to or do ship tonnage over the purchasing rail- 
road in preference to firms where no such actual or 
potential tonnage exists. Second, it has been shown, in 
a few instances, that perhaps insufficient attention has 
been paid to price and quality where there was a dispo- 
sition to exert pressure from executive sources in favor 
of a seller. 

With reference to the first, we hope it is not the 
intention of the Commission to declare the practice im- 
proper. Our views are those expressed by President 
Sargent, of the C. and N. W., that all business is con- 
ducted that way, and properly so. The corner grocer 
naturally orders his clothes from the tailor who 
patronizes his store in preference to the one who buys 
his groceries from a rival establishment; the banker, 
when it comes to the letting of a contract for a new 
home, will compare the list of bidders with a list of 
contractors on his books. If human relationships are to 
be removed from business entirely, the industrial system 
will fall to a purely mechanical level without any cer- 
tainty that it will have the efficiency of a machine. The 
corollary of this practice—the practice of railroad traffic 
departments reminding actual and potential shippers 
that goods are being bought of them by their roads and 
that, therefore, those roads ought to have preference in 
the routing of traffic—falls under the same head. 

The second result mentioned would be of more sig- 
nificance if there were more of it. The assumption was 
that the Commission was trying to uncover a general 
practice. The fact that it has exposed a scant half-dozen 
instances of what might be called a little irregular prac- 
In fact, when 
one considers the months spent in delving through files in 
many railroad offices, the resultant instances seem few, 
indeed. Not that that, of course, makes individual cases 
less reprehensible, but, taken as a group, they merely 
mean that railroad purchasing departments make mis- 
takes. If we had a criticism as to the attitude of rail- 
road witnesses, it would be that they do not make that 
admission, instead of maintaining an attitude of unbend- 
ing righteousness under all sorts of questioning. Surely, 
for a purchasing officer who, perhaps, supervises the 
expenditure of many millions of dollars every year, to 
admit that, here and there, over a term of years, he 
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The above map of the St. Louis Business 
Area shows the new Elevated and Sub- 
way Route and New Terminal now under 
construction to better serve the St. Louis 
and East Side Industrial District and to 
provide high speed operation to and from 
points North, East, and West. 


Several very good Industrial Sites are still 
available. 
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has occasionally expended a dollar not quite as wisely 
as he might, would be no very damaging admission, and 
it would be far more convincing than an insistence that 
he could do no wrong. | 

Of course, it may be that the Commission has gone 
about this thing not in the spirit of mere inquiry but 
as a prosecution, on the strength of things its investi- 
gators have learned and which may yet be developed. 
Such a view might be justified by what Mr. Woodlock, 
former commissioner—in office while the Commission had 
its investigators at work—says in an article printed 
elsewhere: “Is it not known to all that practices have 
grown up whereby some shippers have sold the right 
to route their traffic for so much cash per carload to 
dealers in railroad supplies so that these dealers may 
be able to offer ‘inducements’ to the purchasing depart- 
ment of the railroad?” 

What Mr. Woodlock says may be known to him and 
others, but it has not been shown in the hearings referred 
to. Men whose knowledge of the conduct of railroad 
purchases comes from independent sources may maintain 
that there are serious things the matter with that end 
of the business. We are not prepared to deny that. 
What we do deny is that any such inference can be 
drawn from the evidence put in at these hearings. It 
may be that the Commission sleuths found things that 
are to come before it through channels other than the 
public record, though whether that is the proper method 
may be open to question. As matters stand, we, as well 
as other impartial observers, must form our opinions on 
what was brought out at Chicago and, on that basis, the 
inquiry seems to be more or less pointless and futile. 
Perhaps subsequent sessions in other parts of the coun- 
try may cause us to revise that opinion. 


TAXES A BAGATELLE OR LESS? 


N his report for 1929, Major General T. Q. Ashburn, 
chairman and executive of the government’s Inland 
Waterway Corporation, made observations as to state- 
ments that the federal barge line had advantages over 
privately owned and operated common carriers because 
it paid no taxes. In the light of statistics just made 
available by the Interstate Commerce Commission, these 
observations have an unhealthy look. The general said: 
In so far as exemption from taxes is concerned, what have 
we to tax? We operate floating equipment over 2,500 miles of 
river, and own very little taxable property. In the case where 
we do own taxable property, as the Warrior River Terminal 
Company, in Alabama, we do pay state taxes, and in this case, 
where money has been loaned to the Warrier River Terminal 
Company, it is charged interest by the corporation. - 


The figures to which reference is made, prepared by 
the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics, are called 
“selected financial and operating data from annual 
reports” of carriers by water, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1929. They show that in that year the Mississippi- 
Warrior Service, now officially named the Federal Barge 
Lines, reported to the Commission that it had an invest- 
ment in real property and equipment of $18,851,675, tax 
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accruals amounting to $24, and a net income represented 
by a deficit of $109,729. 

That same compilation shows the American Barge 
Line Company, a privately owned and operated river 
carrier, reporting to the Commission that it had an 
investment in real property and equipment of $1,735,432, 
tax accruals of $5,355, and a net income of $9,758. 

Any one reading General Ashburn’s observations, 
we think, would infer from them that, even if the federal 
line paid taxes, the difference would not be great. 

“In so far as exemption from taxes is concerned, 
what have we to tax?” asks the general, in such language 
as to lead the reader to suspect that he had little or no 
patience with those who have insisted that there should, 
in fairness to all concerned, be an accurate picture of 
the government’s operation on the rivers to place along- 
side a privately owned barge line or a privately owned 
railroad. The people provide money for both the govern- 
ment line and the private line. In the case of the govern- 
ment line, they provide it whether they will or no, 
because their servants have said they must. In the case 
of the privately owned and operated barge line they 
furnish it (from a limited number of them) in the form 
of stock or bond subscriptions because they believe either 
that the line will pay a return on the investment or 
because its operation will by some other result benefit 
them. 

It requires no genius with figures to conclude that, 
if the government barge line were taxed on the real prop- 


erty and equipment it reported as being coverd by its 


investment account in proportion to the taxes laid on 
the Ohio River line, it would have paid in the neighbor- 
hood of $58,000 in taxes in 1929. Had it paid taxes in 
proportion to those laid on the American Barge Line 
it would have had a net income represented by about 
$168,000 of deficit instead of only a little more than 
$109,000. If the American Barge Line had paid no more 
than the government barge line paid, it would have had 
a net of $15,089, instead of only $9,758. 

“We operate floating equipment over 2,500 miles of 
river,” declares the general, “and own very little taxable 
property.” 

It is hard to understand just what is meant by that 
declaration. Of course, if it means that the corporation 
owns very little other than federal government property, 
which is not taxable by the states, there can be no more 
exception to it than to any part of the multiplication 
table. But why should a major general of the United 
States army say a thing that conveys no new informa- 
tion to a well informed person? The fact that federal 
government property is not taxable in any state is as 
well known as that there is an army of the United States. 

There is a suspicion that there may still be abroad a 
confused idea of a contention that was made years ago 
to the effect that, because floating property had no such 
definite situs as a building, it might not be taxable. In 
Southern Pacific Company vs. Kentucky (222 U. 8. 63(32 
S. Ct. Rep. 12) it was contended that the ships of the 
Southern Pacific were not taxable in Kentucky because 
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they might be taxable at some home port. The Supreme 
Court of the United States laid down the principle that, 
floating property being personal property, it was taxable 
at the home or domicile of the owner. Kentucky, being 
the home of the Southern Pacific, was held to be the 
place where the floating property was taxable. 

To say that General Ashburn intended merely to 
say that property of the federal government was not 
taxable would be to accuse him of an inanity. 

Any implication that water line property is of little 
value and that, therefore, taxes on it are not things to 
be made much over in the making of comparisons is 
refuted by other figures in the recently promulgated 
compilation of the Bureau of Statistics. For instance, 
the Merchants and Miners Transportation Company, 
operating ships in the coastwise traffic, reported an in- 
vestment in real property and equipment of $12,184,892, 
tax accruals of $282,710, and a net income of $1,285,558. 
The Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., reported an invest- 
ment in real property and equipment of $16,887,620, tax 
accruals of $248,900, and a net income of $1,902,281. The 
tax assessors thought they had considerable taxable 
property even if the investments they reported were con- 
siderably smaller than the reported investment of the 
government barge line. 

One other comparison may be made for the benefit 
of those who may desire a picture showing both the gov- 
ernment line and common carriers privately owned and 
operated, all in proper perspective. The report of the 
Gulf and Ship Island railroad, now a part of the [Illinois 
Central System, for 1929 shows an investment in road 
and equipment of $16,513,375.91, tax accruals of $375,000 
(somewhat higher than the accruals of carriers by water 
having comparable investments), and a net income repre- 
sented by a deficit of $154,,811.97. That carrier operates 
in the deep water part of the government barge line’s 
territory. If its property had been as lightly taxed as 
that of the federal barge line its net income would have 


been comfortably stated in black instead of in the 
irritating red. 

RAIL RATES 
(By. Former Commissioner Thomas F. Woodlock, in the Wall Street 


Journal) 


With Mr. Storey’s analysis of the present railroad situation, 
presented to the Seventh Conference of Major Industries, there 
is no room for real quarrel. There has been a tendency to 
lower rates and rates have been reduced in the past ten years. 
Taxes have been increased. Waterways, pipe lines, trucks, buses 
and private automobiles have taken much business off the rails. 
There are defects in the law still to be remedied. And we are 
now in the throes of a business depression. All most true, all 
of serious importance, and for remedy of much of the troubles 
the aid of Congress or the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
both, is necessary. It is not in any carping spirit that one 
suggests to Mr. Storey that the analysis, while complete in its 
way, fails to explore all the field. It does not grapple with that 
part of it wherein railroad management is free to act for itself 
without let or hindrance from Congress, Commission or Court. 

Suppose that we forget the law and its faults, the Com- 
mission and its derelictions—real or supposed as they may be 
—also Congress, and ask ourselves whether management has 
done all that lies within its power to protect carrier interests 
in face of present difficulties. In one department of the matter 
we can answer with an ungrudging affirmative. Operating 
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officers must be credited with a remarkably fine performance jp 


the past seven years. Given the money for the necessary im. 
provement in plant they have handsomely justified its expend. 
ture. The results show that there has been teamwork of the 
most intelligent kind all along the line. 


One has but to compare the operating unit statistics of 
1928 with those of 1920 to see the magnitude of the accomplish. 
ment. Its value in dollars and cents run into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars. In 1928 operating expenses of Class 1 raj. 
roads were $1,402,000,000 less than in 1920. Of this amount 
$855,000,000 was a direct saving in payrolls resulting from the 
release of 366,000 men. The rest came from improved methods 
—greater efficiency of the team. A first-class performance. 


But what about the “traffic” department? Is it not known to 
every railroad man that never in the history of the industry has 
competition for business been keener than since 1920? Is it not 
known to all that never in the history of the industry have 
shippers exercised more control of railroad managements’ pol. 
icies as to rates than they exercise today? Is it not known to 
all that practices have grown up whereby some shippers have 
sold the right to route their traffic for so much cash per carload 
to dealers in railroad supplies so that these dealers may be 
able to offer “inducements” to the purchasing department of the 
railroad? Have we not had many instances where shippers com. 
manding a large tonnage have been able to block proposals io 
increase rates by bringing pressure to bear upon a single rail- 
road—and that railroad not always a “weak” railroad? Why 
is it that there are usually four “complaint” cases for every 
“investigation and suspension” case upon the overloaded docket 
of the long-suffering Interstate Commerce Commission? 


Everybody knows the answer. The executives of the rail- 
road companies have permitted their own traffic officials and 
the shippers to shape the policy—or rather the lack of policy— 
of the carriers as a whole with respect to rates, with results 
that from any point of view are very unsatisfactory. Since 1920 
the reductions in rates on freight conservatively estimated have 
cost the railroads in a year of good business something like 
$750,000,000. If the ton-miles in 1928 had been carried at the 
average ton-mile revenue of 1921 the freight revenue—$4,680, 
000,000—would have been $839,000,000 greater. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that a part of this enormous sum could not have been 
saved by intelligent and aggressive action on the part of the 
railroads acting together? Is it not precisely this failure on 
the part of carrier managements to act together in this matter 
that constitutes the most serious failure of railroad manage- 
ment in this country where its achievements have been so great 
in other directions? 


It is. Is it necessary that it shall continue? Surely not. 
Railroad executives are as human as the rest of us, but there 
come from time to time emergencies affecting us all in which, 
for the sake of the common safety, we drop all our personal am- 
bitions, antagonisms, preferences, likes and dislikes, choose a 
leader and follow him. It is a peculiar emergency that con- 
fronts the railroads, in that it is not so much a leader that is 
needed as an agent. The situation calls for a man in each of 
the clearly-defined rate-group regions who will have as his par- 
ticular responsibility the protection of the rate structure of 
his region. Equip him with the most expert staff that can be 
obtained and give him power to act for all in whatever may be 
necessary to do to close the holes made in the rate web as fast 
as they are made, and prevent more holes from developing. And 
let the shippers deal with him. The Commission will always 
be there to umpire the dispute. 

The emergency is already here; has carrier management the 
statesmanship to cope with it? 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC SURVEY 


Officials of the Department of Commerce said this week 
that “Industrial Traffic Management,” the publication that will 
set forth the results of the department’s industrial traffic survey 
undertaken at the suggestion of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, probably would be ready for distribution in about 
a month and that the cost might be from 20 to 30 cents a copy. 
It was pointed out, however, that the cost figures given were 
only estimates based on the cost of similar publications issued 
heretofore and that the cost would not be known until the 
work on the volume had reached the point where the govern- 
ment printing office could figure exactly the cost. Under the 
law, it was stated, the price represents the actual cost of the 
paper and press work in the government printing office, plus 
10 per cent. A suggestion that the publication would cost 
“something less than a dollar” is understood to have been based 
on the thought that that statement indicated that the book 
would not be expensive. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





This week Herbert Hoover had 
to deal, verbally, with a gentleman 
named Kelley. The way he handled 
Mr. Kelley evoked memories of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The Hoover way is 
so unlike the method of the rough 


Hoover Apparently 
Not Familiar With 
Rooseveltian Language 


rider. 
“Furthermore, Kelley, ’said the President, in a discussion 


of the things Kelley said about the Department of the Interior 
manner of dealing with applicants for patents for oil shale lands 
of the United States, ‘could have determined the falsity of his 
own statements, as witness his assertions of titles granted which 
were never granted, of hundred of thousands of acres of land 
alienated which never was alienated, of papers destroyed which 
never were destroyed, or billions of dollars which never existed; 
and scores of other reckless statements.” 

Now, is that the way Roosevelt would have dealt with a 
man he thought had been uttering falsehoods, especially if the 
man had been getting them printed and presumably getting 
paid for them? Hardly, think those who came in personal con- 
tact with the robust Theodore and heard him apply fighting 
adjectives to men in private as well as in public life. 

“Lying jackass,” is probably the way he would have com- 
mented on a man who made assertions that, according to the 
assistant attorney-general who investigated the matter, did not 
square with the record, and that, if not accurate, were foolish. 

Kelley is the man of the General Land Office, long in charge 
of the office in Denver, Colo., who declared that, in the matter 
of the disposition of oil shale lands of the government, Secretary 
Wilbur, of the Department of the Interior, and Dr. Work, his 
predecessor in that office, showed favoritism to big oil com- 
panies, some of which were also involved in the Teapot Dome 
scandal. Kelley averred that the lands were worth $40,000,000,- 
000 because they were estimated to contain that many barrels 
of things, which, when combined, were about the same as petro- 
leum. 

No one has even been able to get out a barrel at a cost 
less than somewhere between $2 and $4. Crude petroleum of 
about the grade of the stuff that could be got out of oil shale 
is selling, in the midcontinent field, for much less than a dollar 
a barrel. 

With such a background of facts and allegations of fact, what 
Theodore Roosevelt would have done to anybody who made 
such assertions, it is believed, would have made somebody’s 
hair curl. Yet President Hoover was exceedingly wroth at 
Kelley and the newspaper that published the Kelley allegations. 
What he said, however, just showed that Herbert Hoover never 
went to the language school Theodore Roosevelt attended. 





When the executives of the western 

This Game of roads failed in their effort, in 1927, to 

“Wha’ Mus’ | Do?” obtain an increase in rates, if any of 

them was raised by a Georgia mammy, 

he asked: ‘“Wha’ mus’ I do”? Their answer was the sum of 

the efforts that culminated in the recent class rate investigation 

decision. But, along with that, came the deleterious Hoch- 

Smith grain decision, the outcome of the answer Hoch and 

Smith, with the help of Coolidge, gave to the question of the 
western farmer: “Wha’ mus’ I do”? 

This week the western executives, after weeks of effort, 
brought their condition to the attention of the Commission as 
pointedly as they could. Though they have not been as col- 
loquial as the mammy-raised human, it is believed they hope 
the Commission will ask itself: ‘Wha’ mus’ I do”? 

Section 15a has been on the statute books for ten years. 
Perhaps a rude person will say that it is the duty of the Com- 
mission to try putting the rates high enough, on paper, to give 
the carriers the revenue they claim they are entitled to obtain 
to the end that they may have a fair return, regardless of the 
fear the commissioners may have that the rates would be so 
high as to stop the flow of traffic. 

More than one person, not interested either as a shipper 
or as traffic officer: of a carrier, has wondered why the Com- 
mission has not tried the experiment of raising the rates just 
about as high as the carrier executives care to say they should 
be so that there might be a real trial, instead of continuing the 
antiphonal chorus of “wha’ mus’ I do”? 
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The Commission, it is generally believed, has been held back 
in its execution of section 15a by the conviction that rates higher 
than it has permitted would slacken traffic; also that it must 
modify the command of section 15a to initiate and establish 
rates that will afford a fair return by the word, “just,” in the 
first section saying to what standard rates initiated by the 
carriers shall conform. 

A common thought is that, if the Commission tried the 
experiment, Congress and the carriers or Congress alone would 
quickly realize either that the command should never have been 
given or that it was a proper command that should have been 
obeyed years ago. Another not so common thought is that 
Congress, when it enacted section 15a, made a gesture, even as 
it did when it enacted the Hoch-Smith resolution, but that the 
Commission has treated the Hoch-Smith gesture much more 
seriously than it has the section 15a gesture since the initial 
increase in rates in 1920. When section 15a was enacted there 
was no doubt about the precarious situation of the carriers. 
When the Hoch-Smith resolution was adopted, some farmers 
were probably in an extremely precarious condition, but the 
percentage of near-bankrupt farmers, it is believed, never was 
so great as the percentage of such railroads was in 1920. 





If James Hamilton Lewis is 
elected senator from Illinois his 
political career will not be so won- 
derful as some of his enthusiastic 
friends in the course of his campaign 
have suggested. It is true that it 
is unusual for a man to be sent to Congress from more than 
one state. Lewis already has the distinction of having been 
a representative from Washington and a senator from Illinois. 

If one desires to make ejaculations about political success, 
consider the case of James Shields, a volunteer in the Mexican 
and Civil wars, becoming a brigadier general in the latter. That 
son of Ireland was United States senator from Illinois, Minne- 
sota, and Missouri. Abraham Lincoln, the Whig, tried to suc- 
ceed him from Illinois in 1855, but, by political maneuvering, the 
new-comer Republicans sent Lyman Trumbull to Washington 
to be the colleague of Stephen A. Douglas. Three years after 
the defeat of himself and his party, Shields came to the Senate 
from Minnesota. After having been out of the Senate for twenty 
years, he came back as a senator from Missouri, in the mean- 
time having lived in California. To be sure, he served only a 
few months from Missouri, when he went to Ottumwa, Ia., per- 
haps thinking that Iowa needed a senator of great experience. 
But he died within three months from the time his term as 
senator from Missouri ended, a little more than seventy-three 
years old, in May, 1879. 

Of course, that was a long time ago and not many men now 
living have distinct recollections of the Irishman who repre- 
sented three states in the Senate. But then, not so long ago, 
there was Stephen B. Elkins, born in Ohio, author of the Elkins 
anti-rebate act, delegate from the territory of New Mexico and 
senator from West Virginia from 1895 until his death in 1911. 

Much as California dotes on the native son business, it is 
interesting to note, in connection with this matter of service 
in Congress, that not until 1891 did a native son of that state 
reach Congress. Then came Anthony Caminetti, for two terms 
in the House. 


James Hamilton Lewis’s 
Political Career 
Not Unique 





Now that the political campaign is 
over, it may be possible to call attention 
to facts about the revenues of British 
railroads without anyone raising a ques- 
tion as to whether the promulgation of 
figures is entirely free from political 


British Railways 
Also Face 
Revenue Problems 


purpose. 

Albert Halstead, now consul-general at London, a Washing- 
ton newspaper correspondent before he entered the consular 
service, has reported to the Department of Commerce that in 
the thirty-nine weeks of the current year ended with September 
28, the revenues of the four main groups of British railroads 
were $36,401,420 lower than in the corresponding weeks of 1929. 
More than one-sixth of that loss, $6,204,787, took place in the 
four weeks, August 31 to September 28. 

In the thirty-nine weeks under review the passenger service 
had a decline of $11,869,394, merchandise freight fell off $16,- 
017,598, and coal and coke dropped $8,514,428. Halstead ex- 
pressed the opinion that the decline in the four weeks of Sep- 
tember afforded a clear indication of the serious trade depres- 
sion. Just about half of the decline in September was shown 
by the merchandise figures. Coal and coke lost $1,254,097 and 
passenger service $1,859,004. 

The consul-general said that, in considering the passenger 
service loss, it was well to remember that British railways had 
a considerable interest in motor road passenger service. Some 
of that loss in passenger train service, he suggested, they might 
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have made up in the bus service. However, he had no figures 
in his report to indicate how much salvage of revenue resulted 
from the bus service. : 





When Gaius Julius Cesar crossed the 
Rubicon, those in the vicinity of the ford 
of that stream probably sensed that great 
things were about to happen. It may be 
that those around the animal quarantine 
station at Athenia, N. J., stood with mouths 
agape over the wonderful things in prospect when a herd of 
34 musk-oxen, from Greenland’s icy mountains, passed that point 
as the last obstacle to its free passage into Alaska. 

The Department of Agriculture makes much of this passage 
of the oxen through the quarantine station, which means that 
they had no diseases. Undoubtedly, the passage has had sev- 
eral thousand times as much publicity as Cesar received from 
his momentous step, at the time it was taken. 

What it is all about is not set forth in the jubilation about 
the passing of the quarantine beyond the fact that the animals 
are being transferred in an effort to reestablish that sort of 
ruminant animal in Alaska. After they get to Alaska they will 
go by way of the government’s Alaska railroad to the reindeer 
experiment station of the Biological. Survey at College, near 
Fairbanks. 

‘Whether the oxen are being taken to Alaska as food or 
perfume animals is not set forth. There is a suspicion that 
the government is*carrying on another experiment with a view 
to increasing the food supply, being oblivious to the fact that 
there are figures tending to show that there are more food ani- 
mals in the United States now than can easily be marketed and 
that, so far as the handful of folks in Alaska are concerned, 
they have never been suspected of pining for more meat, but 
that they have a real hankering for fruits and vegetables. But 
government scientists must keep themselves busy.—A. E. H. 


RAILROAD RATE REVISION 


(By R. V. Taylor, former member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in the Wall Street Journal.) 

Immediately after taking the oath of office (as a member 
of the Commission) I began an intensive study of the act it 
had become my duty to aid in administering. I at once became 
deeply impressed with the repeated use of the words “just” 
and “reasonable.” I was instructed by the act 48 times that I 
must be just and 66 times that I must be reasonable without 
any indication in many, if not all, instances as to what the 
makers of the act considered a proper measure for either justness 
or reasonableness. My long experience had taught me that the 
interpretation of the purposes of the act which would be just and 
reasonable at one time or in one place, would be neither just and 
reasonable at another time or in another place, and that the 
determination of thesce conditions by the very necessities of 
the case had been left to my courage, intelligence and integrity. 

Because of its present importance to the whole country 
and the necessity for brevity in this article, I refer for illus- 
tration only to that part of paragraph 5, section 1, which says: 


All charges made for any service rendered or to be rendered in 
the a of passengers or property * * * shall be just and 
reasonable. 


No formula ever has been or ever can be created for de- 
termining this, the major proposition of the act, more exact 
than that the charge must be within the limits of fairness to 
the passenger and shipper, and to the carrier—and that no 
charge can be fair to passenger or shipper that is in excess of 
the value of the transportation which may be indicated by the 
freedom of its movement. On the other hand, no charge can 
be just and reasonable which will not in the aggregate supply 
the carrier with a fund sufficient to pay the costs of operation 
and a fair return upon the money invested—a just and reason- 
able charge covering one period not necessarily being just and 
reasonable at another. Radical changes in conditions must be 
followed at once by corresponding changes in the measure of 
the charge to preserve the conditions of justness and reason- 
ableness. The present reduction in the income of the carriers— 
which is affecting every class of business—cannot be corrected 
until tariffs of all carriers are readjusted to meet the conditions 
with which they are today confronted. 

On June 1, 1930, five months after I had left the Commis- 
sion, I wrote one of the President’s advisers as follows: 


Musk-oxen Pass 
the Rubicon 
Into Alaska 


The managers of the railroads of this country while looking upon 
the disastrous results of the first four months of 1930 are trying to 
quiet their apprehensions by repeating over and over again that this 
has resulted only from a “‘ladies’ breeze’’ of temporary depression 
while they are, in fact, in the teeth of ‘fa howling gale’”’ of changed 
conditions, out of which nothing but masterly seamanship can carry 
them safely. Some philosophic observer has claimed that man’s great- 


est invention was the wheel. From the moment that the disk upon 


an axle took the place of the pole drag, to this day, there has been 
no change in the methods of moving man and goods 


from place to 
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place greater than that which has followed the construction of hard 
surfaced roads now so general throughout this country and _its effec 
upon the rail carriers has been radical, and in many cases disastrous, 
I will bore you with only one illustration of what I am attempting 
to demonstrate. My oldest son resides in Birmingham, something 
more than 300 miles distant from my summer home at Point Clear. 
Four adult members of his family have recently visited us. They 
came in an automobile at a leisurely pace in something less than 
ten hours. The carefully computed cost of their trip was less than 
the expense of one of them coming by rail. This fairly illustrates 
the competition which the rail carriers must now meet in the auto. 
mobile. That of the truck is even more startling and both are ip- 
creasing with every mile of hard road built. * * * The rail trans. 
portation lines are the veins and arteries of the industry, commerce 
and agriculture of the country and if they are afflicted with arterio. 
sclerosis, no matter how the great heart pump at Washington beats, 
the three must suffer and the body politic be subjected not to 4 
temporary indisposition of unemployment, etc., but it must become 
sick unto death. Unless Congress and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission meet this situation with the greatest intelligence and cour- 
age, I shudder at the possible consequences. 

Wat 1 wrote upon this subject more than four months ago 
had been plain to me before my term as an interstate com. 
merce commissioner expired, and I was then engaged in prepar. 
ing a warning as to the storm which was brewing. 

With between $20,000,000,000 and $30,000,000,000 invested 
in the railroads, not only by banks and trust companies, but by 
people who live by the roadside, as well as in hamlets, villages 
and cities, the present direful distress of the railroads because 
their tariffs of charges are not just and reasonable “sups in 
every cup.” The wise men among my people are not looking 
for 50 cents a bale advance in the price of cotton which may 
come through a decrease in a freight rate, they want $50 a 
bale which can only result from a return of prosperity. As it 
is with cotton so it is with wheat. Its producers are not after 
two or three cents a bushel advance—often the fluctuation of 
an hour on the exchanges—they want a dollar a bushel which 
they cannot get as long as the railroads are losing arterial 
blood. What is the remedy for the present general depres- 
sion? Paradoxical as it may seem to the uninformed observer 
the only way to increase the value of cotton and wheat is to 
increase the freight rate, if the aggregate charges of the railroads 
can in no other way be brought to a just and reasonable basis. 

In any trade between a buyer and a seller the latter has 
certainnly as great inherent right to say what is just and rea- 
sonable as the former. If the President should request the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to invite the traffic officials 
of all the railroads who sell transportation to present to the 
Commission a tariff of just and reasonable rates to meet present 
changed conditions so that a fair return upon their investment 
can be earned, such railroad officials while asking for additional 
revenue in the aggregate will no doubt recommend radical re- 
ductions on all short-haul traffic, and on longer distances for 
passenger travel to meet the hard-road competition. Such action 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission would give a promise 
of relief and it would be like a rainbow in the sky, and upon 
the day such an invitation is given to the railroads confidence 
would be restored, and the depression hanging over agriculture, 
commerce and industry would disappear like mist before a 
rising sun. 


FASTER PASSENGER TIME 


A three hour cut in running time, from the northwest to 
Chicago, of the “Empire Builder,” of the Great Northern, and 
of the “Olympian,” of the Milwaukee, is announced, to go into 
effect November 9. This will reduce the time between depar- 
ture from Seattle and arrival at Chicago to 58 hours, as con- 
trasted to the fastest time between the Pacific coast and Chi- 
cago, of 56 hours, made by the extra fare trains of the Santa 
Fe and C. & N. W. trains between Chicago and California. At 
the same time the cuts are to be made in the westbound sched- 
ules, November 9, when an hour will be taken out of them by 
the two northwestern lines, reducing the run to 59 hours and 
45 minutes. 

The reductions will give a total shrinkage in schedules be- 
tween the northwest and Chicago of 12 hours since 1924, the 
minimum time westbound then having been 70 hours, and the 
minimum eastbound 72 hours. It is the third cut since the first 
of this year, reductions of one hour in the westbound running 
time having been made June 1, and of one hour and 15 min- 
utes March 30. 

Although definite announcements have not been made, it is 
understood the other lines serving the northwest will meet the 
reductions proposed by the Great Northern and Milwaukee. 

Havana, Cuba, will be fourteen hours closer to Chicago, 
according to an announcement by E. H. Batchelder, general 
passenger agent, Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway, when, 
effective January 1, the C. & E. I. reduces the running time of 
the “Dixie Limited” fifty minutes between Chicago and all 
Florida points. This reduction in time will enable the “Dixie 
Limited,” which will leave Chicago at 2:45 p. m. daily, to make 
direct connection at Jacksonville with the “Havana Special” 
for Key West and Havana, thereby reducing the schedule be- 
tween Chicago and Havana approximately fourteen hours. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





IMPORTED WOOD PULP 


On reconsideration the Committee in No. 16531, Hamersley 
Manufacturing Co. vs. Erie et al., and No. 17326, Clifton Paper 
Mills vs. New York, Susquehanna & Western et al., has reversed 
the finding in the prevoius report, 148 I. C. C. 47, that the rate 
on imported wood pulp, carloads, from New York, N. Y., to 
Garfield and Passaic-Dundee, N. J., was unreasonable prior to 
October 11, 1927. It has also reversed the finding in a prior 
report, 159 I. C. C. 331, as to the amount of reparation due. In 
all other respects the prior findings have been affirmed. The 
original report in this case was made in 126 I. C. C. 491. 

The issue was as to the applicability of rates over circuit- 
ous routes. In the original report division 3 found, among other 
things, that the sixth class rates on imported wood pulp, from 
and to the points mentioned, were not unreasonable. In the 
next report in the case, 148 I. C. C. 47, that finding was reversed 
and the Commission found that the sixth class rate of 12.5 cents 
was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 10 cents prior to 
October 11, 1927, but not thereafter. The railroads refused to 
certify Rule V statement. Upon their request and also upon the 
request of the complainant the cases were set for further hear- 
ing to determine the amount of reparation. That hearing 
resulted in the report made in 159 I. C. C. 331, setting forth the 
amount of reparation due. 

Upon further consideration the Commission found that the 
rate assailed was not unreasonable prior to October 11, 1927. 
It also found that a reasonable construction of the tariff in the 
instant proceeding justified a conclusion that the lower depressed 
rate which applied from New York to Piermont, N. J., was not 
applicable over the circuitous route as alleged and that conse- 
quently Garfield and Passaic-Dundee were not intermediate to 
Piermont within the meaning of Rule 77 on traffic from New 
York, The Commission also said that the principle announced 
in Handy Chocolate Co. vs. B. & O., 146 I. C. C. 213, was not 
applicable here. 

Commissioners Eastman and Brainerd concurred in the 
results. Chairman McNanamy and Commissioners Aitchison and 
Porter noted dissents. 


HOUSTON TERMINAL DISPUTE 


Lack of what the Commission deemed indispensable evi- 
dence has caused the Commission, by division 6, to dismiss No. 
22493, Houston Belt & Terminal Railway Co. vs. Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad Co. The Commission said the question as to 
whether the Texas & New Orleans or the tenant lines of the 
Houston Belt & Terminal should bear in whole or in part the 
expense incurred by the latter as an intermediate carrier in 
the movement of cars between the Englewood yard and the 
South yards, at Houston, Texas, was one which could not be 
decided under the issues or upon the record in this proceeding. 

The Commission, however, found that the Houston Belt & 
Terminal was not conforming with the provisions of section 6 of 
the interstate commerce act or of its tariff rules and regulations 
in the publication of charges for the services which it performed. 
The Commission said that the fact that the Belt line was owned 
by four line-haul carriers serving Houston did not alter the fact 
that it was a common Carrier and that its charges for all trans- 
portation services which it performed had to be published and 
filed in accordance with the provision of section 6 of the inter- 
State commerce act. The Commission said the Belt line would 
be expected to conform without delay to section 6 and the tariff 
rules and regulations. 


While the Belt was the only complainant, the Commission 
said, it was quite evident that the real controversy was between 
the tenant lines of the belt, two of which are members of the 
Missouri-Pacific system, and the Texas & New Orleans, a South- 
ern Pacific organization. The Commission said that the expense 
here involved did not cover services rendered in interchanging 
cars between Belt and the Texas & New Orleans, but the services 
rendered by the Belt in moving cars as an intermediate carrier 
— the Texas & New Orleans and the tenant lines of the 

elt. 

A somewhat similar situation, said the report, was consid- 
ered by the Supreme Court in Baltimore & Ohio vs. United 
States, 277 U. S. 291 (48 S. Ct. Rep. 520). The report said that 
the essential question in that case was whether the west side 
lines or east side lines should absorb charges of the Terminal 
Railroad Association for transfer of westbound through traffic 


from East St. Louis to St. Louis. The court said the order of 
the Commission in the proceedings before it which resulted in 
the case being brought to the Supreme Court could not be upheld 
because the Commission had not before it evidence similar to 
that required in a divisions case upon which to base a decision. 

Evidence of the character declared by the Supreme Court in 
that case to be indispensable, the Commission’s report said, was 
wholly lacking in this record. Furthermore, said the Commis- 
sion, the tenant lines were not parties to the proceedings and 
the issues did not extend to the real question. The Belt, it 
added, was not performing this interchange at its own expense 
as alleged because it was reimbursed by the tenant lines. The 
tenant lines, the Commission said, not parties to this proceeding, 
were the carriers at whose expense the transfer in both direc- 
tions was now being made. 

“These lines seek to shift to the T. & N. O. a portion of the 
expenses of the Belt, now borne wholly by them,” said the Com- 
mission. “Whether the present arrangement is reasonable de- 
pends in a large measure upon the compensation received by the 
tenant lines in the form of divisions of joint rates. We have 
neither an adequate record nor the proper issues or parties in 
this proceeding for the determination of the essential question.” 


BARGE LINE CASE DISMISSED 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 23227, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. vs. American Barge Line Co. et al., the Com- 
mission, by division 5, holding that a barge line was not subject 
to the provisions of the interstate commerce act when not used 
under a common control, management or arrangement for con- 
tinuous carriage or shipment over a route over which the ship- 
ment moved. This holding follows the decision of the Com- 
mission in Jurisdiction Over Water Carriers, 15 I. C. C. 205. 

In this case the complainant undertook to make a shipment 
of nails, staples, wire fencing and wire from Monessen, Pa., to 
St. Louis over the all-water route of the American Barge Line 
and the Mississippi-Warrior Service under a special contract 
rate. The shipment moved by barge to Cairo, Ill., but low water 
made its further movement impossible by barge. It was there- 
upon loaded on cars and moved over the Illinois Central to 
destination. For the movement to Cairo, a rate of 24 cents or 
$4.80 a net ton was charged. That included transfer to the cars 
at Cairo. The applicable local rail rate of 16.5 cents was col- 
lected for the movement beyond Cairo. 

Contemporaneously there was a joint through rate of 34 
cents from Monessen over the barge line to Louisville, Ky., and 
the Illinois Central beyond. After the shipment moved that 
rate was made applicable via Cairo. The complainant sought 
reparation to the basis of that rate. 

In dismissing this complaint the Commission said that the 
record in this case did not show that there was a common con- 
trol, management or arrangement for a continuous carriage or 
shipment of this traffic via the barge line to Cairo and the IIli- 
nois Central beyond. Therefore it said it found that in regard 
to this shipment the barge line was not subject to the pro- 
visions of the interstate commerce act. 


MAGAZINE RATINGS 


The Commission by division 5 in No. 21213, Liberty Weekly, 
Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al., and No. 22491, National Publishers’ 
Association, Inc., vs. Same, has found unreasonable the ratings 
applicable to magazines or periodicals, carloads and less-than- 
carloads, in the three big classifications, and prescribed new 
ones to be effective not later than January 14. It has further 
found that the refusal of the railroads in No. 21213 to transport 
the Liberty Weekly magazine in baggage-car service is not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

In the title case the magazine known as the Liberty Weekly 
alleged that the ratings in the three classifications and the 
rates applicable to Liberty, carloads and less-than-carloads, were 
unreasonable. It further alleged that the refusal of the de- 
fendants to accord baggage car service and rates to that maga- 
zine on the same basis as accorded to newspapers and to a 
publication known as the American Weekly was unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory and resulted in undue prejudice to 
the complainant and undue preference of the American Weekly. 
In the other complaint the publishers of magazines or period- 
icals representing the shippers of approximately 85 per cent of 
the total of such publications which move by freight alleged 
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that the less-than-carload and carload ratings in the classifica- are and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that 
tion on periodicals were unreasonable. they exceed or may exceed the following amounts a ton of 
The Star Holding Corporation, owning newspapers with 2,240 pounds, the minimum weight to be as at present: 
which the American Weekly was sold, intervened in the com- a , _— 
plaint of Liberty and introduced evidence in opposition to any  ¢¢ pennsyl ge ae n the Wyoming Valley 
finding by which its right to ship the American Weekly int bag- pared sizes $3.23, pea = "a. ie 1 Geckatent ae meee ee 
gage-car service was made dependent on the right of the com- ig ge hy Pages mal —_ oy en, poe ee, 
plainant in the title case to obtain the same service. That +‘, *» , , e Velaware udson 9$2./9; when from 
weekly, which is made a part of newspapers, is accorded mines on connections of the Delaware & Hudson $2.90. 
baggage-car privileges given to the newspapers. The Commission said that in International Paper Co. ys, 
The Commission’s report pointed out that the American B. R. & P., 146 I. C. C. 59, it regarded reductions therein pre. 
Weekly was the part of the Sunday section of newspapers of scribed as part of the general readjustment resulting from 
the Hearst chain; that in size and grade of paper used the Anthracite Coal Investigation, 122 I. C. C. 527, and refused to 
American had the characteristics of a newspaper, while the award reparation. It said the rates prescribed in the instant 
Liberty was more like what the public usually called a maga case also should be considered as part of the anthracite rate 
zine. Newspapers, it said, were accorded baggage-car service adjustment in that territory and that reparation would be denied, 
At the hearing, the report said, the complainant emphasized The Commission pointed out that in 158 I. C. C. 615 it had 
competitive relationship between the American and Liberty. authorized the Delaware & Hudson Co. to abandon the operation 
But it said that on exceptions and at the oral argument, Liberty of lines operated by it and had authorized the Delaware & 
indicated that it would not be benefited by having the American Hudson Railroad Corporation to operate such lines and to 
excluded from baggage-car service. The Commission said that acquire control of certain other lines including the Greenwich & 
it seemed obvious that if the American should be excluded from Johnsonville, on which the complaining points are situated. 
baggage-car service like treatment would necessarily have to Because of this change in the status of the Delaware & Hudson 
pe extended to magazine sections of other newspapers shipped the Commission said that it might not prescribe joint rates for 
under similar conditions, and that the same might also result the future but that it should not be necessary for complainants 
in the case of other sections such as the comic section. The to file new complaints directly against the present company 
Commission said that it was true that proper adjustments should operating the lines of railroad involved. It said that if the 
not be withheld because other changes might be necessary. But carriers refused or failed to establish within a reasonable time 
it said that it was entirely proper that some consideration the rates found reasonable for the future, further complaint 
should be given to the effect of such changes. It said that it might be filed showing the Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corpora- 
was of the opinion that considered from a transportation stand- tion as defendant. The Commission pointed out that in these 
point, the American was properly described as a newspaper proceedings the rate to Thomson and Ondawa was assailed only 
supplement. as to No. 2 buckwheat and smaller sizes, and its findings as to 
After disposing of the question raised by the claim of com- those destinations related only to the rate as assailed. However, 
petition between Liberty and the American, the Commission it added, as to all sizes the same rates should be established to 
found that the ratings applicable to magazines or periodicals, the three destinations. Commissioner Farrell noted a dissent. 
were and for the future would be unreasonable to the extent ia 


that they exceeded for less-than-carloads, second class in the COMMISSION REPORTS 






three classifications and for carloads Rule 26 in official and 
fourth class in southern and western classification, subject to a \ Garbage Tankage 
minimum weight not exceeding 36,000 pounds. No. 22366, Maumee Feed & Fertilizer Co. vs. New York 
Kien Se eer entral et al. By division 5. Rate, garbage tankage, carloads, 
HOCH-SMITH IRON AND STEEL chester, N. Y., to Toledo, O., unreasonable to the extent it 


exceeded or may exceed 21.5 cents, minimum 50,000 pounds. 
New rate to be established not later than January 21. Repara- 
tion awarded. 


On reconsideration, in No. 17000, part 6, Hoch-Smith iron 
and steel, in a third supplemental report, opinion No. 16047, 
168 I. C. C. 107-9, the Commission has modified the findings in P . 
its former reports, 155 I. C. C. 517, 161 I. C. C. 386, and 161 Minimum Weights on Fruits 

I. C. C. 608. The rates or bases of rates prescribed or ap- No. 22265, H. J. Lewis Co. (Kalamazoo National Bank and 
proved in this respect are to be made effective not later than Trust Co., receivers) vs. Michigan Central. By division 3. Com- 
February 16. Fourth section order No. 10090, issued in con- plaint dismissed. Rates and minimum weights, seven mixed 
nection with this case, has also been amended so as to give carloads of fruits and vegetables, Chicago, Ill., to Kalamazoo, 
effect to the changes made or approved in this supplemental Mich., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


report. : Cotton and Rayon Piece Goods 
aon. Sn See Sees Se nee & feenie te No. 21893, Hart Silk Co. vs. Erie et al. By division 3. 


add distance arbitraries for its haul to apply to the rates pre 

scribed for general application. The railroad proposed arbi- Complaint dismissed. Rate, mixed cotton and rayon piece goods, 
traries approximating 30 per cent, the Commission’s report said, ¢88-than-carloads, ns N. J., to Ls Angeles and San Fran- 
of the first class arbitraries prescribed in Eastern Class Rate is¢, Calif, not unreasonable. 


Investigation, 164 I..C. C. 314. The Commission did not under- Rolled Wire Glass 

take to prescribe a definite basis, but said that. the method of No. 22878, Raphael Glass Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. By 
procedure for short and weak lines outlined in the eastern class division 5. Defendants’ failure to publish and apply on a carload 
rate case should be followed in this instance. shipment of rolled wire glass, Sergeant, Pa., to Los Angeles, 


The second change requires the carriers to use the class Calif., a rate published from a more distant point subject to 
rate and minimum weight on pipe, plate or sheet, not exceeding rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A, unreasonable to the extent that 
4 feet in diameter, in straight carloads, when such rate and it exceeded a rate of $2.50 contemporaneously in effect from 
minimum produce lower charges than would result under the Warren, Pa., to Los Angeles. Reparation awarded. 
rates and minimum prescribed in this case. That was. done , 
because, as the report said, pipe exceeding 2 feet, in diameter, Wrapping Paper 
in staight carloads, would not load to the prescribed 40,000 No. 22076, Universal Paper Bag Co. vs. N. & W. et al. By 
pound minimum. division 5. Rate, wrapping paper, carloads, Hopewell, Va., to 

The third change was a clarification of the mixing provision New Hope, Pa., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 25.5 
covering skelp by eliminating the phrase “per gross ton 2,240 cents. Reparation awarded. 
pounds, same as 2,000 pounds.” The report said that the limi- , 
tation was included through error and should be eliminated. Peanut Oil Stock 

The fourth change amends the description of car lines (car- No. 22280, Darling & Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 5. 
roof supports) so as to read “carlines (car-roof supports), omplaint dismissed. Rates, peanut oil stock, carloads, points 
single,” inasmuch as it would be impossible to load double ama, Virginia, Georgia and North Carolina to Chicago, 
carlines to the 40,000-pound minimum. ot unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

Commissioner Farrell noted a dissent. Common Brick 


ANTHRACITE COAL No. 22806, L. N. Grant vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 3. 


Rates, common brick, Weldon, N. C., to points in Virginia, un- 
ates on anthracite coal from mines in Pennsylyania 4o reasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they ex- 
, Ondawa, and Greenwich, N. Y., have been prescribed ceeded or may exceed rates determined by the application of the 
but not\ordered for the future in No. 22147, United Paperboard distance scale prescribed on common brick in Brick and Clay 
‘ . D. & H. et al., embracing also No. 22180, Greenwich Products in the South, 88 I. C. C. 543, for the period prior to 
Chamber of Commerce vs. Same. The Commission, by division June 21, 1929, and the use of the same scale as modified in 
5, has found the rates not unreasonable in the past but that they the report on further hearing in the same case, 155 I. C. C. 730, 
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November 1, 1930 


on and after that date. New rates to be established not later 
than January 26. Reparation awarded. 


Cooperage Stock 


No. 22431, Guy F. Bassett, doing business as Independent 
Cooperage Co. vs. St. L. S. W. et al. By division 3. Complaint 
dismissed. Rate, cooperage stock, East Prairie, Mo., to Chicago, 
[ll., not unreasonable, unduly prejudicial or unduly preferential. 


Roofing Slag 


No. 23239, Nonpareil Roofing Co. vs. New Haven et al. By 
division 5. Rates, roofing slag, Bethlehem and Hokendauqua, 
Pa., to Bridgeport and Stratford, Conn., unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded $2 a net ton on a shipment moving via 
Maybrook, N. Y.; $2.45 on shipments moving via Jersey City, 
N. J.. and Harlem River, N. Y.; and $2.30 on the others moving 
via Harlem River. Reparation awarded. 


Lumber 
No. 22439, R. H. Etheredge Lumber Co. vs. Augusta Northern 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, lumber, 
Saluda, S. C., to destinations in southern and official territories, 
not unreasonable. 
Celery 


No. 22736, Portage Celery Growers’ Association vs. New 
York Central. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, 
ratings, and refrigerator charges, celery, carloads, Portage, 
Mich., to Chicago, Ill., no unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Rough Lumber 


No. 22765, Crane & MacMahon, Inc., vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. 
et al. By division 3. Charges, one carload of rough lumber, 
Fort Recovery, Ohio, to Oakland, Calif., stopped in transit to 
finish loading at Jasper, Ind., inapplicable. Applicable charges 
were those accruing at rates of 22 cents, actual weight, to, and 
85 — applied to actual weight, beyond Jasper. Reparation 
awaraed, 


Bananas and Cocoanuts 


No. 22406, C. J. Baldwin Produce Co., Inc., et al. vs. Texas 
& New Orleans et al. By division 3. Rates, imported bananas 
and cocoanuts, in straight or mixed carloads, New Orleans, La., 
and Galveston, Tex., and on bananas, carload, Laredo, Eagle Pass 
and El Paso, Tex., to San Antonio, Tex., unreasonable to the extent 
that the rates on bananas, minimum 20,000 pounds, from Laredo, 
Eagle Pass and El Paso, and on bananas and cocoanuts in 
straight or mixed carloads, minimum 20,000 pounds, from Gal- 
veston and New Orleans exceeded: or may exceed column 45 
rates from and to the same points prescribed in Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203. New rates to be effective 
not later than January 19. Reparation awarded. 


Writing Ink 


No. 22883, W. A. Shaeffer Pen Co. vs. Burlington et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, writing ink, carloads, 
Fort Madison, Ia., to New York, N. Y., not unreasonable. 


Flavoring Sirup 


No. 22642, Fitger Co. vs. Northern Pacific. By division 3. 
Complaint dismissed. Rate, flavoring sirup, in bulk, in barrels, 
carloads, Glenwood to Duluth, Minn., over an interstate route, 
applicable. 


Watermelon Reparation 


No. 13458, Ben D. Anguish et al. vs. A. & V. et al., and No. 
15962, D. L. Alderman et al. vs. A. & V. et al. By division 3. 
Upon further hearing reparation awarded on shipments of 
watermelons, carloads, from points in Georgia, Florida and Ala- 
bama to Chicago and Peoria, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis., in accord- 
ance with the findings in the original reports, 83 I. C. C. 353, 
and 120 I. C. C. 387. An error in the latter report was also 
corrected. The awards against specified railroads and for 
specified amounts constitute a document of 66 long typewritten 
pages. 

Bituminous Coal 


No. 19468, J. S. Bash & Sons, Inc., et al. vs. Central Indiana 
et al, embracing also No. 19826, A. D. Sizer vs. C. M. & S, P. et 
al. By division 3. On further hearing reparation found due 
J. S. Bash & Sons, Inc., Valley Grain Co., A. D. Sizer (A. D. 
Sizer, Inc., his successor in interest), E. V. Buckler Coal Co., 
B. C. Beach & Co., Twin City Coal Yards, and Illinois Coal Co., 
on shipments of bituminous coal from specified points in Brazil- 
Clinton and Linton-Sullivan groups in Indiana to Champaign 
and other Illinois destinations based on rates found unreason- 
able in original report, 153 I. C. C. 317. Complainants and in- 
terveners should comply with Rule V of the rules of practice. 
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COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 7470, Missouri Pacific unification. Proceeding 
reopened and assigned for further oral argument at a time to 
be fixed, solely on questions of maintenance of existing routes, 
and alleged obligation on the Missouri Pacific to maintain the 
general offices and shops of the International-Great Northern at 
Palestine, Tex. 

No. 23836, Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation vs. Inland 
Waterways Corporation operating Federal Barge Lines et al. 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce and Imperial Sugar Co. permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 23093 (Sub. 8), Farmers’ Cooperative Mercantile Asso- 
ciation et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 23093 (Sub. 9), 
Albert Gregersen, Jr., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Shell Pe- 
troleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23808, Hercules Cement Corporation et al. vs. Reading 
et al. Lone Star Cement Co. of Pennsylvania permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 22557, Fuller Construction Co. vs. M. P. Proceeding 
reopened for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 21101, Gable Johnson Jury Co. et al. vs. A. F. & G. 
et al. Complainants’ petition for modification of decision and 
order with respect to rates on shelled peanuts from South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, denied, in so far as it seeks 
modification of report and order, and proceeding reopened for 
further hearing at such time and place as Commission may 
hereafter direct. 

No. 16534 (and Sub. 1), National Refining Co. et al. vs. 
Cc. C. C. & St. L. et al. Petitions of complainants for reopening 
and -reconsideration in No. 16534, and reopening, reconsideration 
and modification in No. 16534 (Sub. 1) denied; and motion of 
defendants to set aside Commission’s decision of June 3, 1930, 
on No. 16534 (Sub. 1) overruled. 

No. 22162, Brown Produce Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and 
and No. 17166, Turner-Altus Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
No. 22162 reopened for reconsideration upon present record, and 
No. 17166, reopened for reconsideration in connection with No. 
22162 with respect to groups of destination Nos. 2 and 3. 

No. 20872, Monarch Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainant’s and interveners’ petition for rehearing, reargu- 
ment and/or reconsideration denied. 

No. 18017, A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation vs. N. Y. N. H. 
& H. etal. Defendant, N. Y. N. H. & H. authorized and directed 
to pay unto complainant, A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation on 
or before November 27, 1930, the sum of $41,739.41, with interest 
thereon at rate of six per cent per annum, from respective dates 
of payment of the charges assailed shown in the aforesaid 
agreed statements, as reparation on account of unreasonable 
rates charged for the transportation of numerous carloads of 
lumber, ex-vessel, from Providence, R. I., and Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., to interstate destinations on lines of N. Y. N. H. & H. 
system in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and New 
York. 

" No. 21324, Fruit Products Co. of Florida vs. A. C. L., and 
No. 21325, Fruit Products Co. of Florida vs. A. C. L. et al. Order 
entered herein on July 23, 1930, which was by its terms to 
become effective on or before November 25, 1930, upon not less 
than 30 days’ notice, is modified so that it will become effective 
on or before January 2, 1931, upon not less than 30 days’ notice, 
instead of November 25. 

No. 23798, Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. T. & N. et al. 
Leach & Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 21257 (and Sub. 2), Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co. vs. 
c. C. C. & St. L. et al. Complainant’s petition for reconsidera- 
tion and reargument on record as made denied. 

I. and S. 3406, carbide of lime (calcium), carloads, from, 
to and between points in southern territory. Petition of re- 
spondents for reconsideration and modification of effective date 
of order denied. 

No. 22916, S. J. Graves & Sons Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration. 

No. 22121, Pelham Phosphate Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Com- 
plainant’s petition for rehearing in this case in connection with 
No. 21269, Owl Creek Phosphate Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. denied. 

No. 19926 (and Subs. 1 and 2), Advance-Rumeley Thresher 
Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. & V. et al., and No. 21547 (and Sub. 1), 
Texas Hardware & Implement Association et al. vs. A. & V. 
et al. Complainants’ petition for reconsideration denied. 

No. 20455, Gordon Candy Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al., and 
cases grouped therewith. Above cases reopened for further 
hearing at such time and place as Commission may hereafter 
direct. 

No. 11950, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. et al. vs. N. P. 
et al., and No. 16745, Fox Paper Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Petition of rail carriers in southeastern, Carolina and Missis- 
sippi Valley territories for modification of continuance pro- 
visions of the orders in said proceedings in so far as they affect 
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rates to points in Mississippi Valley and southwestern territory 
denied. 

No. 23839 (Sub. 1), Omaha Grain Exchange vs. A. V. I. et al. 
Sioux City Grain Exchange permitted to intervene. 

No. 23823, Gypsum Association ét al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Schumacher Wall Board Corporation permitted to intervene. 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13340, 13372 and 13416, 
class and commodity rates in the south. The said proceedings 
in class and commodity rates in south, 160 I. C. C. 685, and 
fourth section order No. 10275, entered therein, are reopened 
for reargument and reconsideration on a date to be hereafter 
fixed by this Commission. 

Ex Parte No. 96, through routes and point rates between 
Inland Waterways ‘Corporation and other common carriers. 
Effective date of order of April 8, 1929, in this case, as sub- 
sequently amended, is further postponed until February 24, 1931. 

No. 21665, North Carolina Corporation Commission vs. A. 
C. & Y. et al. North Carolina Traffic League, Inc., permitted to 
intervene. 

Finance No. 8448, Application of Texas & Pacific for cer- 
tificate to construct a line of railroad in Texas. Alexandria 
(La.) Chamber of Commerce; Sherman (Tex.) Chamber of Com- 
merce; United States Gypsum Co.; Chapman Milling Co.; 
Diamond Mill & Elevator Co.; and G. B. R. Smith Milling Co.; 
Interstate Cotton Oil Refining Co.; Olton (Tex.) Chamber of 
Commerce; William Buchanan; and Board of City Development 
of Plainview, Tex., permitted to intervene. 

No. 20482, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., et al. vs..A. C. L. 
et al. and cases grouped therewith. The order entered herein 
on July 12, 1930, which by its terms is to become effective 
November 25, 1930, is modified so that it will become effective 
February 25, 1931, instead. 

No. 23645, Abel Davis and Eugene Holland, receivers in 
equity for the Universal Gypsum & Lime Co., and cases grouped 
therewith. Motions of Delaware & Hudson, in these cases, for 
dismissal of the complaints therein as to it, for want of juris- 
diction overruled, without prejudice to its right to renew the 
motions at the time of the hearing. 

No. 11950, Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. vs. N. P. et al., 
and cases grouped therewith. Petition of rail carriers in central 
territory for reopening, reconsideration and reargument of said 
proceedings denied. 

No. 23019, Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
B. & O. et al., and No. 17422, H. B. Smith vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
et al. The order dated May 5, 1930, in No. 23019, reopening 
said proceeding for further hearing and consolidation with No. 
22907, et al., vacated and set aside, and No. 17422, in so far as 
it relates to rates for the future, is reopened for further hearing 
ond consolidation with No. 22907, et al., Industrial Sand Cases, 
1930. 

Finance No. 7771, construction of branch line by Western 
Pacific. The time prescribed in the certificate within which the 
Western Pacific shall commence and complete the construction 
of the branch line of railroad therein authorized has been ex- 
tended to January 1, 1932, and June 30, 1932, respectively. 

No. 23655, United States Graphite Co. vs. Central Vermont 
et al. The O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., for The Hill & Griffith Co. 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 23805, Sub. 3, American Pigment Corporation vs. N. & 
W. Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks of the United 
States of America permitted to intervene. 

No. 23871, Monmouth County Farmers’ Exchange et al. vs. 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23366, Southern Oil Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Complaint 
dismissed for want of prosecution. 


LOS ANGELES ABANDONMENT 


In Finance No. 8367, the Commission, by division 4, has 
dismissed the application of the Glendale & Montrose Railway, 
operating a suburban and interurban electric railroad, seeking 
authority to abandon a total of 12.37 miles of line in Los Angeles 
county, Calif. The Commission said it did not appear that the 
applicant’s railroad was operated as a part or parts of a general 
steam railroad system of transportation. It found that the line 
was an interurban or suburban electric railway not operated as 
a part of a general steam railroad system of transportation and 
that paragraphs (18) to (20), inclusive, of section 1 of the 
interstate commerce act did not apply to the abandonment 
proposed. 


SHARPSVILLE ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance Nos. 7734, 8343 
and 8344, has authorized the Sharpsville Railroad Company, 
and C. A. Miller, receiver, to abandon its line from Sharpsville 
to Wilmington Junction, Pa., about 16 miles, together with the 
Sharon branch, a little over a mile long, connecting with the 
Erie Railroad at Sharpsville. 
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Company has been authorized to acquire and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to operate under lease that part of the Sharps. 
ville’s main line extending from Mercer Avenue to a point south. 
west of Sixth Street in Sharpsville, together with the Sharo, 
branch, a total of approximately 2 miles. The Western New Yor 
& Pennsylvania Railway Company has been authorized to acquire 
and the Pennsylvania to operate under lease that part of the 
Sharpsville main line extending from Wilmington Junction to 
New Wilmington, Pa., 2.77 miles. 


N. P.-O. W. CONSTRUCTION 


In a supplemental report in Finance No. 7539, Northern Px. 
cific Railway Company et al., construction, the Commission, by 
division 4, has issued a supplemental certificate authorizing the 
Northern Pacific and the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Nay. 
gation Company to construct a branch line in Grays Harbor 
and Jefferson counties, Wash., extending from Moclips to a point 
on the north bank of the Hoh River about 6 miles northeasterly 
from Spruce P. O., about 59 miles, and the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company to operate over the Northem 
Pacific between Hoquiam and Moclips, Wash., about 26 miles, 

In 158 I. C. C. 495, the previous report, the Commission au. 
thorized construction on a different route. Later the applicants 
asked for amendments to permit changes in the route and to 
grant such additional time as the Commission might determine 
for beginning and completing construction. The supplemenial 
certificate requires that construction of the branch line shall be 
commenced on or before April 1, 1931, and completed on or 
before December 31, 1933. The original order required that 
construction should be begun before April 1, 1930, and completed 
by December 31, 1932. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


Reargument and reconsideration in No. 17000, part 7, grain 
and grain products within western district and for export, with 
respect to the Columbia Basin differential are asked by the De- 
partment of Public Works of the state of Washington, The 
Columbia Basin Rate Committee, Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
Port of Seattle, Tacoma Chamber of Commerce and Port of 
Tacoma. It is averred that the Commission failed to give due 
and proper consideration to the evidence relating to this matter, 
and that the finding that the differential is reasonable to Puget 
Sound ports is contrary to the evidence and erroneous in fact 
as well as in law. 

The National Cottonseed Products Corporation has filed a 
brief in support of the petition of the American Feed Manv- 
facturers’ Association and others, to the extent that it seeks a 
rehearing with respect to transit on mixed feeds. 


The Board of Trade of Kansas City; Mo., in replying to 
petitions of the Texas Industrial Traffic League and others, and 
the Amarillo Board of City development, for reopening, rehear- 
ing, reconsideration and modification, asks that the petitions 
be denied. 

The Public Utilities Commission of Idaho in reply to the 
petition of respondents, for rehearing and reconsideration, says 
that the petition should be denied without prejudice at this time. 

The Board of Railroad Commissioners of Montana has asked 
that the petition of the northern carriers for reconsideration and 
rehearing in No. 17000, part 7, grain and grain products within 
the western district and for export, be denied. The board con- 
tends that the petition brings in issue no contentions or argu- 
ments, based on evidence of record, that have not been decided, 
and agrees with the statement of the Commission in its decision 
that “nothing but experience can demonstrate what the effect 
will be regarding certain of these issues.” 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce, the Tacoma Chamber of 
Commerce, and ports of Seattle and Tacoma, have petitioned 
the Commission to prescribe rates on grain and its products 
from Montana and intermediate points to the Columbia River 
ports of Portland and Astoria which are higher than the rates 
to the Puget Sound ports of Seattle and Tacoma. 

The St. Louis Merchants Exchange asks that the petition of 
the Kansas City Southern requesting modification of the Com- 
mission’s order in so far as it affects rates to points in Louisi- 
ana, west of the Mississippi River, be denied. 

The Washington State Farm Bureau and other agricultural 
organizations of the states of Washington, Idaho and Oregon, 
oppose further postponement of the effective date of the Com- 
mission’s order. 

The state of North Dakota, doing business as the North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator Association and the North Dakota 
Terminal Exchange, in answer to the petition of the northern 
carriers for reconsideration and rehearing, urge the carriers to 
respond to the request of the Commission as stated in the report 
in the grain case, that the carriers establish the rates prescribed 
with the greatest possible expedition in order that the new rate 
structure may receive a speedy test. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





CARS FOR STONE LOADING 


Though the Commission, in No. 20699, Alexander King Stone 
Co. vs. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 160 I. C. C. 245, found 
that the failure of the defendant to furnish cars for loading with 
stone, between October 4, 1927, and March. 15, 1928, was unjust, 
uneasonable and unduly prejudicial, Special Examiner John L. 
Rogers, on further hearing in that case, has recommended that 
the Commission deny reparation, on the ground that the com- 
plainant had not been damaged because of the undue prejudice, 
or the unjust and unreasonable practice. This further hearing 
was had as to the amount of the damages, if any, which were 
sustained. 

The defendant refused to furnish cars in the period men- 
tioned on the ground that the track to the complainant’s lime- 
stone quarry, at Stinesville, Ind., was unsafe for operation. The 
Commission, by division 6, found that in the period mentioned 
it was reasonably safe for the track to be used and that it 
was the legal duty of the railroad to respond to the complain- 
ant’s reasonable requests for transportation. 

At the hearing as to damages the complainant and the 
railroad submitted facts about quarrying and selling limestone, 
one to prove that it lost money by reason of the failure to 
furnish cars and the other to prove that even if cars had been 
funished the stone company could not have produced stone of 
a definite classification, at a profit, in the period in question. 
Rogers, in commenting on testimony of the complainant to the 
effect that it could have sold stone of a particular quality or 
classification, said that there was no question on that point; 
that the railroad admitted that there was a good market for 
such stone and that the question presented was whether com- 
plainant could have produced stone of that particular classifica- 
tion in its quarry, and, if so, in what quantity. 

Rogers, in his conclusions, laid down the proposition that 
in the consideration of this case, dealing with private rights and 
wrongs, the Commission was acting in a quasi-judicial capacity. 
To award damages alleged to have been incurred by reason of 
unjust discrimination or undue prejudice, he said, there had 
to be “that degree of certainty and satisfactory conviction of 
mind and judgment of the Commission as would be deemed 
necessary under the well-established principles of law as a basis 
for a judgment in court.” To arrive at a fair and just conclu- 
sion in this case was a difficult task, Rogers said. 

After considering cost figures, Rogers came to the conclu- 
sion that for the complainant to have produced the amount of 
stone it claimed it could have sold, the stone company would 
have sustained a production loss of $10,375.81; that is to say, 
it would have received that amount less than the cost of pro- 
duction. Therefore he said the Commission should find that the 
evidence presented no sufficient basis for an award of damages 
and that the prayer for damages should be denied. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Smoking Tobacco Ratings 


No. 23127, Tobacco Merchants’ Association of the United 
States vs. Santa Fe et al. By Examiner E. L. Valentine. Dis. 
missal proposed. Ratings in the three big classifications, smok- 
ing tobacco, carloads and less-than-carloads, not unreasonable. 


Potatoes 


No. 23112, Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., vs. Norfolk 
Southern et al., and No. 23290, Same vs. Same. By Examiner 
Alfred G. Hagerty. Rate, sweet potatoes, West Alliance, N. C., 
to New York City, May 3, 1929, unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded lowest combination of locals of 57 cents. Reparation 
Proposed. Rates, Irish potatoes, Bayboro, N. C., and New Bern, 
N. C., to Savannah, Ga., and Tampa, Fla., in effect in September, 
1928, over the Norfolk Southern and Atlantic Coast Line, not 
unreasonable. No. 23290 proposed to be dismissed. 


Used Empty Starch Trays 
No. 23555, Palmer Candy Co. vs. C. & N. W. By Examiner 
Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal proposed. Rate, used empty starch 
trays, less-than-carloads, Milwaukee, Wis., to Sioux City, Ia., 
applicable and not unreasonable. 


Concrete Sewer Pipe 


‘ es 23365, Shearman Concrete Pipe Co. vs. M.-K.-T. of Texas 
et al. 


By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Rate, concrete sewer pipe, 











Dallas, Tex., to Oklahoma City, Okla., unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded 20 cents, minimum 26,000 pounds, subject to rule 34. 
Reparation proposed. 
Lumber 

No. 23203, Prairie Oil and Gas Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
By Examiner Leland F. James. Applicable rates, six carloads 
of lumber, Cloquet, Ark., originally consigned to Mexia, Tex., 
but diverted in transit to Doyle and Groesbeck, Tex., not shown 
to have been unreasonable. One shipment found to have been 
misrouted by the Rock Island. James said the defendants should 
be authorized to waive the collection of certain undercharges. 


Hide Trimmings 
No. 23406, Alpena Leather Corporation vs. Detroit & Mack- 
inac et al. By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Dismissal pro- 
posed. Hide trimmings, carloads, Alpena, Mich., to Chicago, II1., 
misrouted. Rates charged, applicable and not unreasonable. 
No damage found to have resulted from the misrouting. 


Dredging Machine 


No. 23309, Foley Brothers, Inc., vs. S. A. L. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Carl A. Schlager. Rate, one carload shipment of dredg-- 


ing machine, Miami, Fla., to Leonia, N. J., inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rate was 32.5 cents. Reparation proposed. 
Cinders 
No. 21103, Phoenix Utility Co. vs. Southern et al. By Ex- 


aminer Richard Yardley. Factor of combination, two carloads 
of cinders, Inman Yards, Atlanta, Ga., to Jacksonville, Fla., ap- 
plicable. Factor of combination, shipment of cinders from Jack- 
sonville to Fort Lauderdale, Fla., interstate, unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded $3.49 a net ton. Reparation proposed. 

Logs 

No. 23120, Penn Veneer Co. et al. vs. Western Maryland et 

al. By Examiner W. R. Brennan. Rates, logs, points in Mary- 
Jand, the Virginias, and Delaware to York, Pa., unreasonable, 
on gum and poplar logs to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed 65 per cent of the contemporaneous sixth class rates 
from and to the same points. New rates and reparation pro- 
posed. 

Lumber 

No. 23132, Milne Lumber Co. vs. New York Central and a 

sub-number, Same vs. Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw et al. 
By Examiner W. R. Brennan. Demurrage carload of lumber at 
Detroit, Mich., amounted to $108, of which complainant was 
liable for $77. Demurrage, carload of lumber at Delray, Mich., 
amounted to $63, of which complainant was liable for $4. Repara- 
tion proposed. 

Tacks 


No. 23295, Atlas Tack Corporation et al. vs. New Haven 
et al. By Examiner John J. Crowley. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
iron and steel tacks, less than carloads, Fairhaven and Brock- 
ton, Mass., to New York, N. Y., not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

Asphaltic Limestone 


No. 23236, Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc., vs. Akron & Bar- 
berton Belt. By Examiner John McChord. Rates, asphaltic 
limestone, carloads, Margerum and Cherokee, Ala., to points in 
official classification territory, unreasonable to the extent they 
may exceed for the future 80 per cent of the maximum rates that 
would accrue under the scale adopted for the construction of 
rates on asphaltic limestone from points here involved to 
destinations in southern territory as stated in Colbert Limerock 
Asphalt Co. et al. vs. A. C. R. R. Co., 129 I. C. C. 177, said scale 
to be projected into central and trunk line territories with a 
like rate of progression. Reparation, the report said, should be 
denied. 

Natural Gasoline 

No. 23220, Solar Refining Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By Ex- 
aminer E. L. Glenn. Rates, natural gasoline, tank cars, Group 
3 points in Oklahoma in the Midcontinent field to Lima, O., 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 50 cents. 
New rate and reparation proposed. 


Upholstered Furniture 


No. 22740, National Association of Furniture Manufacturers 
vs. Ann Arbor et al. By Examiner F. A. Clifford. Dismissal 
proposed. Present packing rules governing the transportation 
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of upholstered furniture, carloads, in the three big classification 
territories proposed to be found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Defendants’ refusal to provide a new rule, described 
in the report, for packing, stowing and bracing upholstered 
furniture proposed to be found justified. 


Strawberries * 

No. 23214, Power City Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By Examiner Paul A. Colvin. Rates, seven carloads of straw- 
beries, Rose Hill, Teachy, Chadbourn and Wallace, N. C., to 
Hazleton, Pa., inapplicable in certain instances. Applicable 
rates on all shipments proposed to be found unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded 95 cents a crate from Chadbourn and 
83 cents a crate from the other points of origin, minimum 236 
crates. Reparation proposed. 


Potatoes 


No. 23202, Bloom, Rosenblum & Klein Co. vs. Norfolk Southern 
et al., and fourth section applications Nos. 703 and 1074. By 
Examiner Paul Coyle. Rates, potatoes, carload, points in North 
Carolina to Youngstown and Warren, O., inapplicable. Appli- 
cable rates unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to Youngstown and 
Warren, and unduly preferential of Cleveland, O., to the extent 
they exceeded 83 cents a barrel from Aurora, Guilford Spur, and 
Cash Corner, N. C., to Youngstown, O., 90 cents a barrel from 
West Alliance, N. C., to Warren, O., and 88 cents a barrel from 
Shawboro, N. C., to Warren. Reparation proposed. The ex- 
aminer said that inasmuch as future rates would be determined 
on a much broader.record in Taylor Produce Co. vs. A. C. L., 
115 I. C. C. 633, and 147 I. C. C. 382, no order for the future 
should be entered in this case. 


Oyster Shells 


No. 23213, Ralston Purina Co., Inc., vs. A. B. & C. et al. 
By Examiner S. V. Markley. Rates, oyster sells, less-than-car- 
loads, Nashville, Tenn., to many interstate destinations in south- 
ern territory, inapplicable because filed in violation of a sus- 
pension order, Oyster Shells Between South and Southwest, 136 
I. C. C. 53, and 139 I. C. C. 487. Reparation proposed. 


Radio Amplifying Sets 


No. 23067, The Magnavox Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By Exam- 
iner J. M. Fiedler. Dismissal proposed. Rate, radio amplifying 
— carloads, Emeryville, Calif., to Chicago, Ill., not unreason- 
able. 

Potatoes 


No. 20337, Leonard, Crosset & Riley, Inc., et al. vs. Aransas 
Harbor Terminal et al.; No. 20853, Northwestern Potato Ex- 
change, Inc., et al. vs. Same; No. 19285, Salina Chamber of Com- 
merce et al. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 19778, Wichita Chamber of 
Commerce et al. vs. Same; and No. 20728, Northwestern Potato 
Exchange, Inc., et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. By Exam- 
iner Thurston B. Johnston. Upon further hearing findings in 155 
I. C. C. 89, as modified in 160 I. C. C. 746, that the rates on 
potatoes from points in the Red River Valley district in western 
Minnesota and eastern North Dakota, and northwestern North 
Dakota to destinations in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Louisiana west of the Mississipp River, and from the same 
points and from points in South Dakota and Wisconsin to 
destinations in Kansas, were not unreasonable in the past, pro- 
posed to be reversed. Examiner proposes that the Commission 
shall find that the rates assailed, except to points in Kansas, 
were unreasonable in the past to the extent that they exceeded 
those which became effective July 14, 1928; that i€ should fur- 
ther find that the assailed rates to points in Kansas were un- 
reasonable in the past to the extent that they exceeded the rates 
which became effective March 15, 1928, except in those instances 
where the rates prescribed in the original report were higher 
than those effective March 15, 1928; and that in such instances 
the Commission should find that the rates in the past were un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded those prescribed 
for the future in the original reports. Reparation proposed. 


Dry Kiln Outfits 


No. 23525, Moore Dry Kiln Co. et al. vs. Gainesville & North- 
western et al. By Examiner Paul G. Thompson. Recommends 
reparation on finding that rate charged on dry kiln outfits from 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Cleveland, Ga., was inapplicable; that the 
applicable rate was 59 cents, composed of 36 cents to Gaines- 
ville and 23 cents beyond. Rates on similar shipment from 
Cleveland to Jacksonville applicable. Applicable rates not un- 
reasonable. 

Cotton Linters 


No. 23465, W. D. Hall vs. Southern et al. By Examiner 


Richard Yardley. Recommends reparation on finding rates, two 
carloads cotton linters, Itta Bena, Miss., to Savannah, Ga., ap- 
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plicable. Applicable rates unreasonable but not in violation of 
section 4 to extent they exceeded 64.5 and 48 cents. 


Cottonseed Oil, Etc. 


No. 23450, South Texas Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. I.-G.-N. et al, 
By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Dismissal proposed on finding 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rates, cottonseed oil and 
lard substitute, Houston, Tex., to New York, N. Y., Boston, Mass, 
and certain points in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 


Scrap Copper, Brass, Etc. 


No. 23495, Federated Metals Corporation vs. St. L.-S. F. et al, 
By Examiner Paul G. Thompson. Proposes that complaint as 
to rates charged on scrap copper and scrap brass, a8 a separate 
carload and on aluminum, as less than carload, in a car with 
scrap iron, from Millville Junction, Fla., to St. Louis, Mo., be 
disposed of as follows: That the rate charged on scrap alumi- 
num was inapplicable; that the applicable rate thereon was 
$2.05, composed of the less-than-carload second class rates of 
85.5 and 78 cents to Dothan and Montgomery, respectively, and 
the commodity rate of 41.5 cents, applied to the scrap copper, 
scrap brass, and scrap aluminum, as a separate carload, beyond 
Montgomery; that the applicable rate on the scrap aluminum 
was not unreasonable, but that the rate charged on the scrap 
copper and scrap brass was unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded 98 cents, minimum 36,000 pounds, as a separate carload. 
Present rates not unreasonable. Reparation proposed. 


Broom Corn 


No. 20418, Spikes Brothers et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Report on rehearing and reconsideration proposed by Examiner 
George M. Curtis. Findings in former report, 156 I. C. C. 773, 
in which the Commission found interstate rates on broom corn 
unreasonable, affirmed, except as to transited shipments, and 
shipments not embraced in the original complaint. Entry of 
modified reparation order recommended. 


Green Sawed Staves 


No. 19579, Travis Smith et al. vs. N. C. & St. J. Report pro- 
posed on further hearing by Examiner John McChord. Recom- 
mends affirmation of finding in former report, 144 I. C. C. 87, 
that rates for the future on rough green sawed staves, from 
Laurelburg and Rocky River, Tenn., to Paducah, Ky., will be 
unreasonable to the extent that they may exceed 19 cents a 
100 pounds, and will be unreasonable to the extent that they 
may exceed 17 cents a 100 pounds from Collins, South Pitts- 
burg, Sparta, DeRossett, Clifty, Dunlap, Pikeville, and Laurel- 
burg, Tenn., to Paducah, Ky. 


Empty Iron Drums 


No. 23149, Naval Stores Corporation of New York vs. C. of 
N. J. et al. By Examiner G. L. Shinn. Recommends dismissal 
on finding charges on shipment of empty iron drums from 
Somerville, N. J., to Catskill, N. Y., not inapplicable or unrea- 
sonable, 
Glass Milk Bottles 


No. 23154, Thatcher Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By Examiner Leland F. James. Proposes reparation on finding 
rate, glass milk bottles, Jacksonville, Fla., to Orlando, Fla., ap- 
plicable on shipments from Elmira, N. Y., unreasonable to extent 
it exceeded 37 cents. 
Scrap Iron 


No. 23541, Sonken-Galamba Corporation vs. C. R. I. & P. et 
al. By Examiner J. G. Cooper. Reparation proposed on finding 
inapplicable rate, carload of scrap iron, Wilburton, Okla., to 
Kansas City, Kan. Applicable rate, 37.5 cents, unreasonable to 
extent it exceeded 23 cents plus $6.30 a car for stopping to 
complete loading. 

Steel Tank Material 


No. 23466, Youngstown Boiler & Tank Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Reparation proposed 
on finding rates, steel tank material points in New York, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania to points in Oklahoma and Texas, unreason- 
able to extent they exceeded rates and minima contemporane- 
ously applicable from and to the points herein on iron or steel 
pipe plus the applicable fabrication charge. 


Cement Plaster 


No. 22204, Baker & Holmes Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Harold M. Brown. On further hearing and reconsidera- 
tion recommends that Ewing, Fla., be found not to be within 
the switching limits of Tampa, Fla.; that applicable carload 
rate on cement plaster from Agatite, Tex., to Ewing over route 
shipment should have moved was $9.72, plus reconsignment 
charge at Jacksonville of $2.25 and diversion charge of $5.85 at 
Tampa; that the rate and charges herein found applicable over 
route referred to not shown to be unreasonable except the di- 
version charge of $5.85; that complainant has been damaged in 
the amount of difference between charges paid and those which 
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would have accrued at a combination rate of $9.72, plus $2.25, 
the reconsignment charge at Jacksonville, and is entitled to 
reparation from the Seaboard of $89.89 with interest. Original 
report in 161 I. C. C. 441 should be modified. 


Scrap Iron 
No. 23569, Joseph Schgenthal/Co. 






s. Pennsylvania. By 


Liquid 

No. 23096, Charles S. Walton & Co,, Inc., vs. B. & O. By 

Examiner George M. Curtis. Dismissal proposed on finding not 

unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rate, liquid quebracho- ex- 

tract, Wilmington, Del., to Baltimore, Md., and that reasonable 

rate for future has been prescribed in Eastern Class Rate In- 
vestigation, 164 I. C. C. 314. 


Saw Logs 


No. 23310, Amos Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By Ex- 
aminer C. Garofalo. Proposes dismissal on finding applicable 
and not unreasonable rates, saw logs, points in West Virginia 
to Edinburg, Ind. 


MISSISSIPPI ABANDONMENT 


Examiner J. S. Prichard in a proposed report in Finance No. 
8088 has recommended that the Commission find that the 
present and future public convenience and necessity permit 
the abandonment, as to interstate and foreign commerce, by 
the Helm & Northwestern Railroad Company of its entire line 
of railroad in ‘Washington and Bolivar counties, Miss., and the 
abandonment of operation thereof by the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad Company. The line extends from Helm to 
Jacobs, 12.5 miles. The operation of the line has resulted for 
the last few years in annual deficits averaging about $17,000, 
according to the report. Protest was made against abandon- 
ment but the examiner said the loss to the community did not 
appear to outweigh the corresponding burden that would be 
imposed upon applicants and upon interstate commerce through 
continued maintenance and operation of the line under heavy 
deficits. 


SUMPTER VALLEY ABANDONMENT 


A recommendation that the Commission find that the pres- 
ent and future public convenience and necessity permit the 
abandonment by the Sumpter Valley Railway Company of that 
part of its line in Grant county, Oregon, extending from Bates 
to Prairie City, about twenty miles, has been made by Examiner 
0. D. Weed in a proposed report in Finance No. 8100. The pro- 
posed abandonment is opposed by the Eastern Oregon Land 
Company, the Prairie City Chamber of Commerce, the Logan 
Valley Livestock Association, and R. R. McHaley. The exam- 
iner said that while the abandonment sought might inconven- 
ience some people who were now served, “the public does not 
furnish enough traffic to support the section and its operation 
is a drain upon the applicant’s resources and a burden upon 
interstate commerce which should be removed.” 


INTERMOUNTAIN ABANDONMENT 


Abandonment by the Intermountain Railway Company of 
that part of its line extending from Steirman to Centerville, 
about 13 miles, in Boise county, Idaho, should be authorized, 
according to a report proposed by Examiner Ralph R. Molster 
in Finance No. 8209. Abandonment is opposed by mining in- 
terests. The examiner said that it seemed clear that the con- 
tinued operation of the line in question would involve burdens 
upon interstate commerce not justified by probable resultant 
advantages to the mining interests. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8533, Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. asks authority 
to extend its existing lines of railroad by acquiring and operating 
the lines of the Doniphan, Kensett & Searcy Railway, situated in 


ite County, Ark, 

Finance No. 8534. Joint and several application of Fort Worth 
& Denver City Railway Co., and Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway 
Co., for extension of their operation from Dallas, Tex., to Waxahachie, 
Tex., by trackage contract with the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Co. of Texas, and from Waxahachie, Tex., to Teague, Tex., by acqui- 
sition of control by them by lease of the track and appurtenances of 
Burlington-Rock Island Co. Applicants said that the extension of 
operations and acquisition of control would afford them access 
through Dallas in a direct line to Houston, in conjunction with the 
Burlington-Rock Island, and would permit the movement of through 
trains over this proposed extension in conjunction with the Burling- 
ton-Rock Island to Houston and Galveston and thereby afford the 
railroads and public equal opportunities in the use of the public port 
facilities at those Texas ports. 

Finance No. 8537. Tennessee Central Railway Co. asks authority 
to issue nominally $270,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds 
and to pledge and repledge them for short term notes. 

Finance No. 8539. Prince George & Chesterfield Railway asks 
authority to issue $248,000 of first mortgage 25-year 6 per cent gold 
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bonds for sale and delivery to the Seaboard Air Line, the proceeds 
to be used to repay advances made by or credits extended by the 
Seaboard. 

Finance No. 8535. Burlington-Rock Island Railroad Co. asks au- 
thority to abandon operation over the line of the Houston & Texas 
Central between Waxahachie, Tex., and Ft. Worth, Tex. The ap- 
plicant says that the reason why the operation in question will no 
a be required is that it proposes to enter into a lease contract 
with the Fort Worth & Denver City and Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
whereby the two latter companies are to take over and operate the 
line of the applicant between Teague and Waxahachie, Tex., and 
to operate their lines of railroad from Waxahachie to Dallas, Tex., 
by means of a trackage contract to be entered into with the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas of Texas, und from Dallas to Fort Worth over 
their own lines of railroad. 

Finance No. 8536, Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Railway Co. asks 
authority to extend its line from Millville Junction to Bay Harbor, 
Fla., about 4% miles. 

Finance No. 8540. Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co. asks 
authority to borrow $4,000,000 and to issue a note or notes therefor, 
maturing not more than four months from date, bearing interest 
at not exceeding 4% per cent annually. The money so borrowed is 
to be used by the applicant for the construction of its Connellsville 
and Donora Southern extensions. 

Finance No. 8541. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company in 
Pennsylvania asks authority to issue 1,900% shares, of par value of 
$50 a share, and to exchange the stock for an equiyalent number of 
shares, at like par value of stock heretofore issue by the Pittsburgh 
& Connellsville Railroad Company and the Mount Pleasant & Broad 
Ford Railroad Co. 

Finance No. 8542. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 
asks for authority to build a new line or spur track from Bowen 
Mo., consisting of about 15,000 feet of single track and about 4,506 
feet of triple tracks, to serve a coal mine. 

Finance No. 8543. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
asks authority to acquire approximately 3.7 miles of railroad now 
owned and operated by the Lowell & Southern Railroad Co. in La 
Salle county, Ill. 

Finance No. 8544. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
asks authority to abandon its Swan Creek branch from Centreville 
to Rochelle and from Stewart to Arnold, all in Hickman county, 
Tenn., a total of 8.36 miles of track. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8499, authorizing the acquisition 
by the Ohio Bell Telephone Company of the properties of the West 
Jefferson Home Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8500, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Ohio Bell Telephone Company of the properties of the 
Cedarville Telephone Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8470, authorizing the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railway Company to abandon part of its line 
of railroad in Marquette county, Mich., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. No. 8368, authorizing (1) the 
Michigan Central Railroad Company to construct an extension of its 
line of railroad, and to extend its line over an existing railroad, in 
Kent county, Mich., and (2) the New York Central Railroad Company 
to operate such extensions, approved. 

eport and certificate in F. D. No. 8466, authorizing the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Company to abandon part of its Cumberland 
branch in Lincoln and Uinta counties, Wyo., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8358, authorizing the Bridgton 
& Harrison Railway Company to abandon a part of its line of rail- 
road in Cumberland county, Me., approved. , 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8515, authorizing the Lehigh & 
New England Railroad Co. to assume obligation and liability in respect 
of $800,000 of Lehigh & New England equipment-trust certificates, 
series G, to be issued by the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives & Granting Annuities under an agreement to be dated No- 
vember 15, 1930; said certificates to be sold to the highest bidder and 
the proceeds from the sale thereof to be used in connection with the 
procurement of certain equipment, approved. : 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8514, authorizing the Great North- 
ern Railway Company to assume obligation and liability, as guarantor, 
jointly and severally with the Western Fruit Express Company, in 
respect of $405,000 of Western Fruit Express Company equipment trust 
of 1930, series E, 4% per cent serial trust certificates, to be issued by 
the Bank of Manhattan Trust Company under an agreement to 
dated November 1, 1930; said certificates to be sold at not less than 
100.288 per cent of par and accrued dividends and the proceeds applied 
to the cost of constructing 100 steel underframe express refrigerator 
cars, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8510, authorizing the Rio Grande, 
El Paso & Santa Fe Railroad Company to issue one registered gen- 
eral-mortgage 6 per cent gold bond, series B, in the principal amount 
of $500,000; said bond to be delivered to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company in exchange for a first-mortgage 6 per 
cent ae of like principal amount which matured October 1, 1930, 
approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8520, authorizing W. H. Bremner, 
receiver of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, to issue 
$300,000 of receiver’s certificates to renew or extend certificates of like 
principal amount which will mature November 22 and December 3, 
1930, and February 5, 1931, approved. 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Even though the increase in revenue to western trunk line 
carriers resulting from the Commission’s decision would range 
from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 annually, as estimated by Com- 
mission officials, such an increase would fall far short of the 
needs of the carriers involved, according to a petition of the 
western trunk lines in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk line class 
rates, for reopening, reconsideration and modification. A study 
by the petitioners convinces them that the actual results will 
not reach $10,000,000 or $12,000,000, it is stated. 

The carriers say that one of the commissioners estimated 
that their revenues would be increased about $12,000,000 and 
that a Commission press statement estimated they would be 
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increased from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 annually, and that it 
is a fair presumption that it was the intention of the Commis- 
sion to grant increased revenues amounting at least to the figures 
stated. 

“But even if the Commission’s intended $12,000,000 increase 
in revenues were realized, nothing would better expose the ihade- 
quacy of that sum than the report itself,” say the carriers. “The 
report explicitly finds that figures introduced both by respond- 
ents and the state commissions for 1925, 1926 and 1927, although 
obtained by the use of different bases, indicate that the opera- 
tions of the railway mileage lying within western trunk line 
territory are not yielding a fair return on the value of the 
property held for and used in the service of transportation.” 

The carriers assert that there has been an average annual 
deficiency (below fair return) of $125,326,067 for the last nine 
year, or a total deficiency for the group of $1,127,934,604 for the 
nine years—‘“a figure so huge that it should readily impress one 
of the justice of the carriers’ claim to unreserved relief.” 

The petitioners say they made original proposals which 
would have produced not in excess of $24,000,000 annually 
towards making up the serious deficiencies in revenues from 
which they have been suffering. That amount, they say, is but 
a small portion of the total to which they are entitled and it 
would be no burden upon this high class traffic to yield to them 
that increment. When the rates prescribed for class rate traffic 
become so low for long hauls as to cut below contemporaneous 
commodity rates upon articles of a particular class, it would 
appear that a purppse to bring relief through the instrument 
of a class rate adjustment has not materialized, it is asserted. 

The grounds for the prayer made by petitioners are set 
forth as follows: 


The actual increase in petitioners’ revenues resulting from the 
prescribed readjustment will fall far short of the amount intended 
by the Commission, and even the intended increase is demonstrated 
by the report itself to be inadequate. 

Reductions prescribed are not only incompatible with the revenue 
purpose of the Laeger | and the mandate of section 15(a) of the 
interstate commerce act, but they result from a theory which is con- 
trary to the evidence. 

The prescribed readjustment creates undue preferences for long- 
haul traffic. 

Severe losses in carrier revenue from rates on iron and _ steel 
articles and disturbance in rate relationship of competing producing 
centers are not justified by any contention or evidence in the pro- 


5 » ceeding. 


Prescribed rates are so low as to distort relationships around the 
entire southern and western border of the readjusted territory, thus 
defeating adjustments of the Commission’s own creation. 

Rates prescribed are inconsistent with a purpose to develop the 
country as a whole. 

Rates prescribed are faulty and inadequate to the extent that 
_Ahey fall below minimum levels hereinafter suggested. 

A fifth-class percentage relation to first on a level lower than 
40 per cent, especially for zones 2 and 3, is not justified. 

The low level of prescribed fifth-class rates threatens heavy 
ductions in rates on packing house products, severe revenue losses 
and confusion in the entire rate adjustment on live stock and live 
stock products. 


The Commission had before it no evidence to support the level 
prescribed for butter, eggs, dressed and live poultry and heavy losses 
in carriers’ revenue it will produce. 


Reductions prescribed for canned goods between western trunk 
line territory and heavy consumi areas in the east subject carriers 
to losses in revenue upon insufficient grounds. 

Exemption of hay, straw, potatoes, cabbage, apples and wool in 
—- from advances creates preferences without support of law or 
evidence. 

No justification is found for extending eastern rate bases and 
official classification into extended zone ‘‘C’’ in Wisconsin. 


The Eastern Interior Iowa Industrial Association, whose 
members are the chambers of commerce of cities situated in 
the interior portion of the eastern half of Iowa, has asked the 
Commission for reargument and/or reconsideration in No. 17000, 
part 2, western trunk line class rates. 

Pointing out that the substantial industrial development 
in eastern Iowa is similar to the industrial development in Illi- 
nois and central territories, it is asserted that that development 
in eastern Iowa should not be destroyed by such an unduly 
prejudicial rate basis as prescribed by the Commission. 

“No industry in Iowa,” says the association, “which has an 
appreciable volume of traffic moving on class rates can hope to 
continue in business or avoid going farther backward with a 
spread in rates 27 per cent higher than applicable in Illinois 
and central territories, where its principal competitors are lo- 
cated. We have yet to find the slightest semblance of justifica- 
tion in this record for such a rate situation, or the pretense on 
the part of anyone that such a relationship could be justified. 
‘ Iowa is the only state in western trunk line territory 
which was not divided by the decision of the Commission in 
No. 17000, part 2. We take the position that there is no justi- 
fication whatever for a higher basis of rates in eastern Iowa 
than in eastern or southern Wisconsin, or Illinois or central 
territories.” 

The state of South Dakota and the traffic bureaus of Aber- 
deen, Mitchell, Sioux Falls and Watertown, S. D., in a reply to 
the petition of the Board of Railroad Commissioners of the 
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state of Iowa, for postponement of effective date of the order 
and for further hearing, says that the Iowa petition should be 
denied unless the entire proceeding be reopened for the purpoge 
of considering the level of rates and the relationship of rates 
throughout western trunk line territory. 

“We are not to be understood,” say the South Dakota inter. 
ests, “as opposing the efforts of the state of Iowa to secure 
reasonable and fairly related class rates but it does appear 
desirable that if the case is to be further considered, the investi. 
gation should not be limited to the rates in any one state or 
district. If any reductions are made in Iowa rates, we will fee] 
fully justified in urging the Commission to accord like reduc. 
tions in rates to points in South Dakota.” 

The Nebraska cities of Beatrice, Fremont and Lincoln have 
petitioned the Commission in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk 
line class rates, for the revision of the “key-point” rates between 
those cities and eastern trunk line and central territories and 
for the rectification of the boundary between zones I and II. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 21144, Williamson-Halsell-Frasier Co. et al. vs. O. S. L 
et al. Carriers, defendants herein, by F. A. Leland, ask for 
modification of order by postponing the present effective date 
from December 15 for a period of 90 days. 


No. I. & S. 3130, part 11, southwestern rates—stone, etc., 
No. 16978, West Texas Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. H. & 
T. C. et al., and No. 21532, Taylor Marble & Tile Co. et al. vs, 
C.LAPr Oma. A. TT. & 8.8. 6. 6.28, F.C. RL & PB. 
C. R. 1. & G. Ft. W. & D. C., Gulf Coast Lines, I.-G N., and numer. 
ous other carriers parties hereto, ask for reopening of Nos. 16978 
and 21532, and rehearing therein in connection with I. & S. 3130, 
Part 11. 


I. & S. 3311, pig iron from southern points to Indiana, Illi- 
nois and Missouri. Southern Railway System lines and Louis. 
ville & Nashville ask for reargument and reconsideration. 


No. 22480, Consolidated Cement Corporation vs. A. T. & S. 
F. et al. Complainant asks for further consideration, or for 
reargument and reconsideration, for purpose of affording to 
complainant that protection of its rights accruing to it under 
the provisions of the interstate commerce act. 


No. 17056, Norris Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reconsideration and further hearing. 
No. 22254, Anniston Traffic Bureau vs. L. & N. et al. Com- 


plainants ask for a rehearing therein. 


No. 22679, Pine Glass Corporation vs. Pe S. L. & W. et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening, reconsideration upon present 
record and modification of findings and order in this proceeding. 


No. 21881, Pocahoritas Tanning Co. vs. C. & O. Complainant 
asks division 4 for reargument and reconsideration of finding 
by vote of two to one that collected charges complained of 
were not unreasonable prior to the date of decision notwith- 
standing that they were and would be unreasonable subse- 
quently to such date. 


No. 10415, Arkansas Jobbers & Manufacturers Association 
vs. Director General, C. R. I. & P. et al., and No. 14859, South- 
ern Produce Co. et al. vs. D. & P. S. et al., and other cases 
grouped therewith. Southwestern carriers ask for reopening, 
for further hearing and/or reconsideration, and/or for reargu- 
ment before entire Commission; also, for a general investiga- 
tion of the rates on bananas within the southwest. 


No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases. A. T. & S. 
y., ©. RL & P., K.. Cc. S., St. LS. F., M-K-T., M. P., Un. Pac. 
and St. J. & G. I. ask for authority to publish emergency rates 
on short notice. 


No. I. & S. 3445, dry paints and materials from C. F. A. 
and Mississippi Valley territories to southern classification ter- 
ritory. J. E. Tilford, for and on behalf of carriers parties to 
said proceeding, asks for postponement of effective date of or- 
der of Commission entered September 5, 1930. 

No. 21298, Atlantic Mills of Rhode Island, Inc., vs. B. & 
L. E. et al. Complainant asks for a rehearing therein. 

I. and S. 3253, naval stores from southern points to eastern 
destinations. Columbia Naval Stores Co. of Delaware; Savan- 
nah Traffic Bureau, Naval Stores Section of Savannah Board 
of Trade; Brunswick Traffic Bureau, and Downing Co.; Jack- 
sonville Traffic Bureau, Inc., and Jacksonville Chamber of Com- 
merce, Naval Stores Committee ask for modification of finding 
No. 3 so as to permit grouping of Savannah, Brunswick and 
Jacksonville. 

No. 22075, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. T. & P. et al. 
Complainant asks for oral argument. 

No. 22028, American Mineral Spirits Co. of Chicago et al 
vs. C. I. & L. et al. Complainants ask for a rehearing and/or 
reargument therein. 
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November 1, 1930 


WESTERN EXECUTIVES TRY AGAIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Believing that the situation of the western railroads has 
pecome sufficiently serious to menace the maintenance of ade- 
quate transportation for the future, a committee of ten, in be- 
half of the Association of Western Railway Executives, has 
asked the Commission “most earnestly” to give such facts as 
they have presented in behalf of greater revenue for those 
carriers “the weight to which they are entitled in administering 
the grave responsibility which Congress has placed upon you 
in the interstate commerce act.” This prayer for consideration 
has been set forth in a statement submitted to the Commission 
in accordance with notice the executives gave to Chairman 
McManamy when they called upon him recently. (See Traffic 
World, October 18, page 941.) 

“We believe the present conditions surrounding the railroad 
industry in the western district,” says the statement, “demon- 
strate the urgent need of co-operative effort between those who 
regulate the railroads, those who operate them and those who 
use them in order that an adequate system of transportation 
for the present and the future shall be assured.” 

The statement is signed by L. W. Baldwin, president, Mis- 
souri Pacific; Charles Donnelly, president, Northern Pacific; 
L. A. Downs, president, Illinois Central; J. E. Gorman, president, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Carl R. Gray, president, Union 
Pacific; A. D. McDonald, vice-chairman, executive committee, 
Southern Pacific; Fred W. Sargent, president, Chicago & North 
Western; H. A. Scandrett, president, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific; W. B. Storey, president, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, and F. E. Williamson, president, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. 

Among the declarations intended to constrain the Commis- 
sion to action in behalf of the revenues of the carriers is one 
that “during the first six months of the present year, the rail- 
roads as a whole in the western district received a total net 
railway operating income which is actually less than one-half 
of the annual interest charges on the funded and unfunded debt; 
and in many instances individual carriers, serving large sec- 
tions of the west, found their earnings so seriously impaired as 
to fail to produce any substantial part of the annual interest 
charges.” 

Western executives in connection with that declaration said 
that while normally the western carriers received a greater net 
operating income in the latter half of the year these results 
of present operation demanded serious consideration. 


Wages Not Reduced So Far 


“Thus far,” says the statement, “wage levels have been 
maintained and the reduction in the purchasing power of rail- 
road workers through the medium of wage reductions, avoided. 
As the necessity arises of meeting not only a decline in traffic, 
but also a diminished revenue from the traffic actually handled, 
there cannot fail to be a further effect upon the employment 
situation.” . 

At the beginning of their statement the western executives 
declare that under the interstate commerce act, as amended by 
the transportation act of 1920, “the ultimate obligation in respect 
to the maintenance of an adequate system of transportation by 
railroad is placed upon the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the effect of which has been described by the Supreme Court of 
the United States as putting ‘the railroad systems of the country 
more fully than ever under the fostering guardianship and con- 
trol of the Commision.’ ” 

In the statement statistical data showing the adverse con- 
dition of the western carriers are assembled in close juxtaposi- 
tion. Many of the facts presented in the paper, the executives 
declare, appear in statistical reports filed either pursuant to law 
or regulation of the Commission or are matters of common 
knowledge. 

“They have not, however,” continues the statement, “been 
brought together in the present form so that their combined 
effect may be fully appreciated. It is not our purpose in pre- 
senting this statement to undertake to affect the decision of 
pending cases, but simply to bring these concrete facts to your 
attention that they may be given consideration in your admin- 
istration of the duties which Congress has directed the Com- 
mission to discharge.” 

As they have done in many other communications to the 
Commission, the western executives use as a considerable part 
of their foundation the declaration that in no year since 1920 
have the western railroads received earnings which approximate 
a fair return upon the aggregate value of their property. In this 
period, they assert, there has been a continued reduction in the 
general level of freight rates beginning in 1921 when drastic re- 
ductions were made on grain, grain products, hay, and on live 
stock, and in 1922 when the rates on all other commodities were 
reduced ten per cent “all pursuant to decisions of your honorable 
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Commission.” Since that time, the executives say, there have 
been many other decisions which have resulted in further loss of 


revenue. They say also summary adjustments have been made 
by the railroads. 


Voluntary Reductions Small 


“While it has on occasion been critically asserted that the 
railroads themselves have contributed to the downward trend of 
freight rate levels by voluntary reductions in rates, such reduc- 
tions,” the executives declare, “constitute a smal! part of the 
total rate reductions which have taken place since 1920. Such 
voluntary reductions as have been made have been the result 
either of managerial judgment .... or they have been the 
natural result of competition between railroads, the competi- 
tive principle of railroad operation having been retained and 
safeguarded by Congress in the transportation act of 1920 as 
being in the public interest.” 

The executives review their efforts since 1925 to increase 
their revenues, referring to, among other things, the denial of 
an increase by the Commission in Revenues in Western District, 
113 I. C. C. 3, upon the ground that no financial emergency 
existed sufficient to warrant a horizontal increase in freight 
rates. Since that time, the executives say, they have continued 
their best efforts to reduce the cost of operation and have been 
successful in achieving substantial results by faster operation 
of trains and things of that sort. 

“Meanwhile,” continued the statement, “we have been re- 
quired through arbitration and mediation proceedings under the 
railway labor act, to increase the wage scales of various classes 
of employes until today for many classes of employes these 
wage scales exceed those which were in effect during the fed- 
eral control and guaranty periods of 1920, which were the high- 
est wages that had been paid up to that time.” 

In the period since 1925, the executives point out that the 
further development of the automobile bus, coupled with the 
increased use of privately owned automobiles, has resulted in 
further drastic curtailment of passenger revenue. The automo- 
bile truck, they assert, has likewise diverted an enormous 
amount of freight from the railroads to highways. 


Effect of Pipe Lines 


The executives make mention of the new construction of 
pipe lines for natural gas as already making heavy inroads 
upon their revenue from coal traffic “and gives promise in the 
future of seriously curtailing the movement of coal and other 
fuel throughout the territory.” 

“Likewise,” continue the executives, “there are under con- 
struction extensive systems of pipe lines to transport gasoline 
which will further reduce both the tonnage and revenue of the 
railroads. This pipe line construction for natural gas and gas- 
oline constitutes a most serious present and future menace to 
railroad revenues. Its adverse effect upon highly important rev- 
enue producing traffic is apparent for in 1929, western district 
Class 1 railroads received $317,213,226 for the transportation of 
coal and petroleum and its products. 

“During the same period, there has been a further develop- 
ment of inland waterways and the operation of government 
barge lines which has resulted in a serious diversion of an in- 
creasingly large volume of freight traffic from the steam rail- 
roads to the waterways. This waterway competition, like the 
use of the public highways by the automobile bus and truck in 
transportation service competitive with the railroads, is being 
carried on in part at the expense of the federal and state gov- 
ernments, so that a substantial portion of the cost of such 
competitive cost is in effect being borne by the general public 
as contrasted with shippers and receivers of freight. Included 
in this general public which is being taxed to support, in part, 
this water competition are the railroads. The difficulties which 
the railroads in the western district encounter in meeting this 
competition and undertaking to maintain their traffic and rev- 
enues are obvious.” 

Diversion of freight traffic to the automobile truck, say the 
executives, has proceeded already to a point where a sub- 
stantial part of the short haul freight has been lost by the 
rail carriers. Coincident with this, they declare, there has 
been a marked tendency on the part of regulatory authority 
to require reductions in freight rates on the longer hauls with 
the result that in many instances the rail carrier is being 
required not only to witness a diversion of short haul traffic 
to the highway but coincidently to receive reduced revenues 
on the long haul traffic which is still being transported by rail- 
road. 

“The facts which we have heretofore stated have no direct 
relation to the present depression in business in the United 
States,” assert the executives. “Their adverse effect upon the 


railroads in the western district has necessarily been empha- 
sized by the condition which has confronted the country dur- 
A revival of the trade and commerce of 


ing the current year. 
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the country would not, however, in and of itself solve the 
problems incident to the maintenance of adequate transporta- 
tion by railroad for the future in the western district.” 


Responded to Hoover’s Pleas 


The statement directs attention to the fact that in com- 
pliance with the request of President Hoover the western car- 
riers as well as other railroads continued and in many instances 
increased their program for capital expenditures so as to miti- 
gate the consequences of the crash in the stock market. In 
addition, they point out, they have reduced rates on account 
of drought conditions. They say they direct attention to these 
considerations because they believe it to be in the public interest 
that the railroads should be so situated as to be able to co- 
operate in times of need. 

“Without undertaking to make any predictions as to the 
future on this score,” declares the statement, “we submit that 
any general rate reductions, or, in fact, any material reduc- 
tions of rates on commodities which constitute a substantial 
portion of the tonnage of the western railroads, would menace 
our already insufficient revenue to a point where grave con- 
sequences may ensue.” 

The executives call attention to the fact that in August last 
on account of conditions there were in the western district 
105,645 fewer employes on their roads than in August, 1929. 
They say that this is the direct result of two conditions, first, 
the reduction in traffic, and, second, the imperative necessity of 
curtailing current expenses for maintenance in the face of a 
diminution of revenue. 


The executives discussed the western class rate case, 164 
I. C. C. 1, and the Hoch-Smith grain case, 164 I. C. C. 619, for 
the purpose of showing that while the Commission had estimated 
that the class rates decision would produce from $10,000,000 to 
$12,000,000 they had grave doubt on account of the continued 
use of automobile trucks whether any such amount of increased 
revenue would be realized, particularly in view of the fact 
that only the Missouri commission had so far agreed to the 
level of class rates provided in the class rates decision. 


Grain Rate Reduction 


“So far as the western district is concerned,” continued the 
executives, “the opportunity of securing any increase in total 
revenue through the class rate decision, or even of maintaining 
our present general freight rate level, has been more than offset 
by the order in the proceeding entitled Grain and Grain Products 
in the Western District, 164 I. C. C. 619, which, as amended, is 
scheduled to become effective January 1, 1931.” 

The rate reductions contained in that order, the executive 
estimate, will result in a total loss of revenue in so far as the 
western carriers have been able to estimate it of $20,000,000 a 
year. Under such a rate readjustment, they say, there would 
result not an increase in revenue, but instead, a total net reduc- 
tion in rate levels notwithstanding recognition by the Commis- 
sion of urgent need of increased revenue as recently as the 
decision in the western class rate case. The executives declare 
that the freight rate levels in their territory fail to reflect, 
even approximately, the increased costs of operation as compared 
with the pre-war period. 


The executives summarized the facts and considerations 
heretofore mentioned into eleven propositions, all of which have 
been touched upon except their declaration that before the war 
the western railroads were able to pay to their stockholders 
dividends, although modest, in a greater ratio to their capital 
stock than in the remainder of the United States. That situa- 
tion, they declare, has been completely reversed. 

Statistical calculations are contained in a statement covering 
the following: deficiency in rate of return; program for expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments, 1930; decline in passenger 
revenue; reduction of freight traffic; freight rate levels; com- 
pensation to stockholders; reduction in maintenance charges; 
reductions in number of employes; and diversion of traffic from 
the railroads, resulting from motor bus and truck competition, 
waterway transportation, and the piping of natural gas. 

The statement shows that, in the first six months of this year 
the net railway operating income of the western lines was only 
$113,760,610; that is to say, that was all the money the west- 
ern carriers had to apply to the fair return contemplated by 
section 15a. They calculated that fair annual return to be 
$589,605,000. That was the annual amount required, they 
said, under the most conservative method of compilation to 
insure the maintenance of adequate transportation through the 
medium of the fair return as defined in the existing law... Based 
on the valuations claimed by the railroad companies, the ex- 
ecutives said, substantially higher earnings would be necessary 
to constitute a fair return. They based the amount of the 
fair return on the value of their property stated by the Com- 
mission in Increased Rates, 1920 (58 I. C. C. 220), plus the net 
additions and betterments to property acquired since "1920. As 
to expenditures for additions and betterments, the statement 
pointed out that the appropriations for this year exceeded 
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expenditures last year by $43,725,000; as to the decline in pag 
senger revenue, the statement shows that, since 1920, it hag 
been $1,493,175,883, and that in 1929 the ratio of passenge 


revenue to that of 1920 was only 54.45 per cent. The statement 
shows that for the first six months of 1930 freight revenue oj 
the western district railroads fell off $105,292,672, or 12.14 pe 
cent. 

The statement shows that, according to the annual reports 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation, the tonnage carried 
the Mississippi increased from 23,378 in 1918 to 1,398,826 in 1929 
The tonnage in 1928, the statement shows, was 1,555,208. The 
statement further shows that the cargo passing through the 
Panama Canal increased from 4,888,000 long tons in 1915 to 
30,663,006 tons in 1929. 

The executives discuss natural gas pipe lines in connection 
with their statistical compilation as well as in the main text of 
their statement. They said that until within the last four 
years natural gas pipe lines were largely confined to Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, southeastern Kansas and southern (Cali. 
fornia. Four years ago, however, they said, the pipe lines had 
been extended from the midcontinent field to St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and St. Joseph, Mo., to Omaha, Lincoln and Superior, 
Neb., to Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Denver and Boulder, Colo, 
and intermediate territory. In addition, they said, there were 
now either under construction or in prospect of early develop- 
ment pipe lines from the midcontinent field to Des Moines, Ia,, 
Minnpealois, Minn., and Chicago, Ill. The executives said the 
data were not presently available as to the extent of the use of 
natural gas but that in many territories the use of coal had 
been supplanted not only for domestic but also for industrial 
uses. They cited estimates from petroleum publication sources 
that there were now approximately 60,000 miles of natural gas 
pipe line and that a large additional mileage was in prospect of 
early construction. 


MEETING PIPE LINE COMPETITION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Although they have no information other than that they 
have obtained from newspaper reports from Tulsa, Okla., and 
other points in the midcontinent oil refining field, Commission 
men who have handled petroleum rate cases do not doubt the 
accuracy of reports that the St. Louis-San Francisco and the 
M-K-T have decided that it is incumbent on them to cut their 
rates so as to make at least one effort to retain on their rails 
refined petroleum traffic, instead of allowing it to go, by de- 
fault, to the pipe lines now under construction. The pipe lines 
that seem to give the southwestern lines the greatest concern 
are the Great Lakes Pipe Line Co., which expects to begin 
delivering gasoline in Kansas City, Mo., soon after January 1, 
and the line of the Phillips Petroleum Co. The former is build- 
ing toward Chicago and Milwaukee from the midcontinent field, 
and the latter from Borger, Tex., to St. Louis. 

According to an announcement in the name of J. R. Koontz, 
vice-president of the St. Louis-San Francisco, his road and the 
Katy have placed a proposal to reduce rates before the appro- 
priate railroad committee and expect to take up the subject 
with the Commission when that point has been reached. They 
propose to publish rates on gasoline in tank cars of the shipper 
without mileage allowance to the shipper for furnishing the 
car from Group 3 points (Tulsa group), of 18 cents to Kansas 
City, 22 cents to St. Louis, Mo., and 27.5 cents to Chicago, III. 
The present rates, with mileage allowance, are 25.5 to Kansas 
City, 30 cents to St. Louis and 36 cents to Chicago. With modi- 
fications, particularly to Chicago, the present rates are those 
prescribed by the Commission in Midcontinent Oil Rates, 1925, 
aan I. C. C. 421, 132 I. C. C. 103, 186 I. C. C. 140, and 139 I. C. C. 

The level of the rates, however, was not the primary ques- 
tion in that case in which four reports have been made. The 
primary question was one of relationship of the origin groups. 
The Commission prescribed the relationship and only recently 
issued an order directing the carriers to observe the relationship 
prescribed, as between Groups 2 and 3, the order, in substance, 
being a minimum rate order. 


Relationship being the primary question in that big case, 
the inference is that the carriers are at liberty to change the 
level so long as they maintain the relationships and do not 
bring the level down to such a point that the Commission would 
have to issue a minimum rate order to prevent their performing 
service at less than out-of-pocket cost. 

The construction of pipe lines for the transportation of 
refined products, chiefly gasoline, has become a menace to 4 
number of railroads because of the prospect that such lines will 
take a large share of their traffic from them. They haul crude 
only when it does not pay the oil companies to lay pipe lines. 
When the process of welding developed to a point where losses 
at the joints could be prevented, the laying of pipe lines for 
gasoline and natural gas developed rapidly. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





‘ CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) Carrier providing pens and 
loading facilities for live stock shipped must maintain such fa- 
cilities in ‘reasonably safe condition. 


Syllabus by the Court 
It is the duty of a common carrier of live stock, which provides 
pens and loading facilities which it invites and requires = to 
use, to maintain these facilities in a reasonably safe condition for 
the oe intended. (St. Louis & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Slade, 291 Pac. 
Rep. 107. 


Carrier is liable for loss resulting from failure to furnish 
shippers of cattle and hogs with cars free from contagious 


diseases. 
Syllabus by the Court 
It is the duty of a railroad company to furnish shippers of cattle 
and hogs with cars that are free from contagious diseases, and, if it 
fails to do so, it is liable for the loss caused thereby.—Ibid. 


Evidence held to present jury question whether car furnished 
by carrier was infected with cholera and whether hogs shipped 
contracted cholera therefrom. 


Syllabus by the Court 

Hogs which were located in a community in which there had 
been no cholera for many years, were shipped from that locality, in 
a car furnished by the railroad, into a community in which there 
had been no cholera. Shortly after they were unloaded, cholera 
developed and many of them died. The car in which they were 
shipped had been used in —_ other hogs and had not thereafter 
been cleaned. Held sufficient evidence to be submitted to the jury 
and to sustain the verdict that the car furnished was infected with 
cholera and that the hogs shipped had contracted it therefrom.—Ibid. 


Letter to initial carrier setting forth claim for damages to 
cattle and hogs injured in transit and demanding proof of non- 
liability held sufficient under statute (Comp. St. 1921, secs. 4936, 
4937). 

Syllabus by the Court 


A letter from the shipper to the initial carrier company setting 
forth his claim for damages to a shipment of cattle and hogs injured 
while in transit, which then provides “if, upon investigation of this 
matter, you desire to take the position that the damage herein com- 
plained of did not occur while the shipment was being transported by 
your company, you will make due proof of same to the claimant,” is 
a Fae to satisfy section 4937, Complied Oklahoma Stat- 
utes o—, . 


Exclusion of evidence not tending to prove or disprove any 
issue in case is not error. 


Syllabus by the Court 
It is not error to exclude evidence which will not tend to prove 
or disprove any issue in the case.— 
Additional Syliabus by Editorial Staff. 


... Evidence held to sustain finding that certain hogs were lost and 
others injured because of defective loading equipment furnished by 
initial carrier.—Ibid. 





co e 4 e 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, M. D. Pennsylvania.) Date of bill of lading 
is merely date on which owner of vessel receives property on 
board.—Archibald McNeil & Sons Co., Inc., of New York, vs. 
Western Maryland Ry. Co., 42 Fed. (2d) 669. 

Bill of lading for goods not actually delivered on board ves- 
sel does not bind vessel or owner, being void even in hands of 
bona fide transferee.—Ibid. 

_ . Vessel “sails” when she has intended cargo on board and 
18 bd aac readiness for voyage with stores and crew aboard. 
_~ 1 . 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Answer, alleging that 
Shipper knew merchandise might not go aboard steamer and 
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that libelant was not bona fide holder of bill of lading, was 
sufficient.—Olivier Straw Goods Corporation vs. Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, 42 Fed. Rep. (2d) 717. 

Provision limiting carrier’s liability to 300 yen per package 
unless value was declared in bill of lading held valid.—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Stipulation limiting car- 
rier’s liability, at carrier’s option, to invoice value of lost goods, 
held void.—Olivier Straw Goods Corporation vs. Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, 42 Fed. Rep. (2d) 717. 

Carrier, having knowingly and falsely represented that goods 
were being carried on vessel, could not set up valuation clause 
to reduce damages for failure to deliver.—Ibid. 

Estoppel of carrier to deny that lost goods were shipped 
did not preclude shipper from basing his claim to damages upon 
failure to make shipment.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing €o.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, M. D. Pennsylvania.) Common carrier may 
give preference or discriminate between persons, localities, or 
traffic, if discrimination is not unreasonable (interstate com- 
merce act, sec. 3 (49 USCA, sec. 3)).—Archibald McNeil & Sons 
Co., Inc., of New York vs. Western Maryland Ry. Co., 42 Fed. 
Rep. (2d) 669. 

Whether common carrier has unreasonably discriminated 
between persons, localities, or traffic is question of fact de- 
pending on matter proven (interstate commerce act, sec. 3 
(49 USCA, sec. 3)).—Ibid. 

In determining whether carrier has given undue preference 
or unreasonably discriminated, court may consider convenience 
to public, shippers, fair interest of carrier, traffic, and other 
circumstances (interstate commerce act, sec. 3 (49 USCA, sec. 
3)).—Ibid. 

Common carrier’s permitting later registered vessel to load 
cargo at its coal pier before vessel which previously registered 
held not “undue preference or unreasonable discrimination” 
(interstate commerce act, secs. 3, 8, 9 (49 USCA, secs. 3, 8, 9)). 

During period in controversy, defendant railroad was carry- 
ing a heavy traffic in shipments of coal destined to its coal pier 
for foreign shipment to supply demand for coal and shortage 
caused by coal strike in foreign country. Vessel under charter 
to plaintiff because of her construction required trimming of at 
least sixty per cent of her cargo, while vessel belonging to 
third party and loaded out of turn could be loaded without 
trimming, so that plaintiff’s vessel could not be speedily loaded 
without using mechanical trimmer, which had broken down and 
needed repairs. Because of heavy shipments of coal, defend- 
ant’s yards were congested, seriously handicapping movement 
of traffic and causing defendant railroad considerable additional 
expense. Rules posted at pier for regulation thereof provided 
that vessel, owing to size or other conditions not suited to un- 
occupied berth, shall not take its turn until suitable berth can 
be provided.—lIbid. 

Date of bill of lading is merely date on which owner of 
vessel receives property on board.—Data. 

Bill of lading for goods not actually delivered on board 
vessel does not bind vessel or owner, being void even in hands 
of bona fide transferee.—Ibid. 

Vessel “sails” when she has intended cargo on board and 
is in complete readiness for voyage with stores and crew aboard. 
—Ibid. 





(Niagara County Court.) Consignee accepting shipment of 
coal and ordering delivery to customer became liable for pay- 
ment of freight, though customer rejected shipment. 

Carrier received written instructions to deliver cars of coal 
to consignee, and on arrival of cars consignee instructed carrier 
to turn cars over to its customer. Customer rejected coal, but 
inadvertently paid freight thereon and deducted amount so paid 
from amount due to consignee and assigned to consignee its 
claim for repayment of freight against carrier—New York 
Cent. R. Co. vs. Maloney et al., 244 N. Y. Sup. 394. 





(Supreme Court of California.) Exemption of hotel or sight- 
seeing busses from statute requiring certificate from railroad 
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commission held valid, not involving palpably arbitrary classifi- 
cation (St. 1917, p. 330, sec. 1 (c); St. 1927, p. 74, sec. 50%; 
Const. Cal., art. 1, secs. 11, 21; Const. U. S., amends. 5, 14). 

St. 1917, p. 330, sec. 1 (c), defines transportation company 
as any corporation or person operating automobiles as common 
carrier, but excludes operators of hotel busses or sight-seeing 
busses, and St. 1927, p. 74, sec. 5014, provides that certificate of 
public convenience from railroad commission, required of any 
passenger stage corporation, shall not be required of one who 
during at least three consecutive months of 1926 had operated 
seasonal service of sight-seeing busses on continuous sight-- 
seeing trip with only one terminus.—Sequoia Nat. Park Stages 
Co. vs. Sequoia & General Grant Nat. Parks Co., 291 Pac. Rep. 
208. 

Reasonableness of classifications, whereby hotel and sight- 
seeing busses are exempted from statute requiring railroad com- 
mission certificate, necessarily rests with Legislature (St. 1917, 
p. 330, sec. 1 (c); St. 1927, p. 74, sec. 5014).—Ibid. 

Decision of legislature requiring classifications, whereby 
hotel and sight-seeing busses are exempted from statute re- 
quiring railroad commission certificate, will not be invalidated 
unless palpably arbitrary (St. 1917, p. 330, sec. 1 (c); St. 1927, 
p. 74, sec. 5014).—Ibid. 

Every presumption is in favor of validity of legislative clas- 
sification.—Ibid. 

Evidence held insufficient to support injunction against hotel 
and sight-seeing bus, alleged to be fraudulently operated as 
common carrier (St. 1917, p. 330, sec. 1 (c); St. 1927, p. 74, 
sec. 50%). 

Evidence disclosed that defendant, by contract with federal 
government, undertook to furnish hotel and camping accommo- 
dations for visitors to Sequoia National Park and, during season, 
operated bus between his hotel and railroad stations, 61 miles 
distant. No one-way passengers, or passengers for intermediate 
points, were accepted, and no passengers (except defendant’s 
employes) were carried without tickets, which could be pur- 
chased either for round-trip sight-seeing tour to be made in one 
day, or for hotel privileges, including transportation and meals. 
—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Missouri, Division No. 1.) Supreme 
Court did not have jurisdiction of suit involving $218.74, where 
no constitutional question was involved.—Mellon, Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads and Agent of United States, vs. Stockton & 
Lampkin, 30 S. W. Rep. (2d) 974. 

Common carrier cannot increase or decrease freight rates, 
and shipper must make good any deficiency not collected re- 
gardless of cause (Rev. St. 1919, secs. 10438, 10444; federal 
control act March 21, 1918, sec. 10).—Ibid. 

Contention that statute prohibiting carriers from charging 
different rate than that filed with public commission was not 
applicable where improper rate had been charged and carrier 
sought recovery for balance did not involve construction of 
constitutional provision giving Supreme Court jurisdiction (Rev. 
St. 1919, secs. 10438, 10444; federal control act March 21, 1918, 
sec. 10; Const. U. S., amends. 5, 14; Const. Mo., art. 2, secs. 4, 20, 
21, 30).—Ibid. 

Court of Appeals has jurisdiction to construe statutes and 
determine their applicability to facts.—Ibid. 


BRADY REPARATION CASE 


The three-judge court in the federal district for northern 
West Virginia, composed of Circuit Judges Parker and Northcott 
and District Judge Baker, has dismissed the bill for an injunc- 
tion in A. Spates Brady, complainant, vs. Interstate Commerce 
Commission and United States, for want of jurisdiction. That 
is the case Brady brought with a view to having the court so 
revise the findings of the Commission that it would make an 
award of reparation for about $57,735, instead of $12,838, on 
account of the failure of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Western 
Maryland to furnish as many cars for loading with coal as 
Brady claimed he was entitled to receive in the car shortage 
period between October 14, 1922, and April 1, 1923. Judge 
Parker wrote the opinion of the court. 

Brady asked the court to eliminate two findings of the Com- 
mission from its report. One finding to which he objected was 
the one based on the rule of law that a party suffering from 
breach of duty ought to do what a reasonable man should 
do to mitigate his loss. The other was that the average loading 
of the cars was 50 tons instead of, as claimed by Brady, 53.55 
tons. Compliance with the rule of law, according to the Com- 
mission, in this case, would have been an acceptance by Brady 
of the offer of the railroads to furnish cars on a basis of 80 
per cent by the Western Maryland and 20 per cent by the Balti- 
more & Ohio instead of insisting upon a car supply based on 
the theory that the Brady mine was a joint mine entitled to 
ask for 100 per cent or less of car supply from each carrier. 
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The court said that the case clearly was not one to ep. 
join, set aside, annul or suspend any order of the Commission 
but to correct alleged errors in the findings of the Commissiop 
upon which its order, directing the carriers to pay more than 
$12,000 to Brady, was founded. The prayer, the court pointed 
out, was for an order directing the Commission to reopen the 
proceeding and to make “corrected findings and a supplementa] 
order.” The court was also of the opinion that the power to 
set aside orders of the Commission did not extend to orders 
of reparation, the power of the courts being limited to the quasi- 
legislative orders of the Commission, in which, the court said, 
the public at large was interested “and not to reparation orders 
which affect only the rights of private individuals, have no 
binding force and do not subject anyone to punishment for 
disobedience.” ‘ 

A reparation order, the court pointed out, could not be the 
cause of irreparable injury justifying an injunction order. Judge 
Parker said that if suit was brought on a reparation order it 
proceeded in all respects like other civil suits for damages 
except that on trial of such a suit the findings and order of 
the Commission were prima facie of the facts therein stated. 
Continuing, Judge Parker said: 


There is nothing in the act, we think, which limits his recovery 
to the amount awarded by the Commission and there is no reason 
why the recovery should be limited. The order and findings of the 
Commission are prima facie evidence, just as is the report of an 
auditor in action at law. Ex parte Peterson, 253 U. S. 300, 40 S. 
Ct. Rep. 543. And there is no more occasion to limit the recovery in 
the one case than in the other. We are advertent to the fact that 
in Western N. Y. & P. R. R. Co. vs. Penn Refining Co., 6 Fed. (2nd) 
246, there are expressions to the effect that recovery is limited to 
the amount awarded by the Commission, but we do not understand 
that this holding was necessary to the decision in that case and, 
at all events, we do not accept it as a correct statement of the law.... 

It is apparent, therefore, that no irreparable injury is to be 
apprehended from reparation orders of the Commission, that any 
errors therein may be corrected in the trial provided for by statute, 
and that resort to injunction to set aside such orders is not per- 
missible. 


OREGON CONSTRUCTION CASE 


Owing to the death of Circuit Judge Dietrich, there will be 
a reargument of equity No. 9113, Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Co. vs. United States and Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Southern Pacific intervener, popularly known as 
the Oregon construction case. The Commission has been so 
advised by the two district judges, who, with Judge Dietrich, 
composed the specially constituted three-judge court. December 
9 has been tentatively set for the argument at Portland, Ore. 
(See Traffic World, October 4, p. 801, wherein it was erroneously 
said that the argument, made at Portland, was made at Chi- 
cago, III.) 

This is the first time since the passage of the statute pro- 
viding for a three-judge court to hear cases in which the object 
is to set aside an order of the Commission in which a question 
has arisen as to what should be done, when, as in this case, 
death removes one of the judges before decision. The action 
of the two district judges in setting the case down for another 
argument is assumed to be based on the fact that the statute 
requires such a court to be constituted with at least one circuit 
judge in its membership. The death of Judge Dietrich makes 
it impossible for the court to make a decision showing par- 
ticipation of a circuit judge in the disposition of the issues. 

Another reason for the decision of the district judges may 
be found in the fact, it is believed, that the case is novel in 
that the order of the Commission requires the construction of 
a railroad line about 185 miles long under a provision of the 
statute which has been read by the railroad lawyers as merely 
authorizing the Commission to require the construction of short 
stretches of track enabling the carrier or carriers involved 
the court at Portland that if the statute was broad enough to 
warrant such an order it was broad enough to warrant the order- 
ing of whole new systems of railroads requiring investment of 
such sums by unwilling railroads as to amount to a taking of 
property in violation of the Constitution of the United States. 


P. & N. CONSTRUCTION CASE 


The foundation for a case in which the question will be 
answered as to whether the Piedmont & Northern is an electric 
interurban railroad not subject to the control of the Commission 
in the matter of extensions of its line or is a railroad of a type 
subject to the Commission’s jurisdiction has been laid at Spartan- 
burg, S. C. Judge Glenn, of the federal court for the western 
district of South Carolina, has heard equity No. 253, Interstate 
Commerce Commission vs. Piedmont & Northern. In that 
case the Commission has asked the court to enjoin the Piedmont 
& Northern to prevent further work on new construction be- 
tween Gastonia, N. 'C., and Spartanburg. The Southern Railway 
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intervened on the side of the Commission because the new con- 
struction would compete with its system. 

It is the contention of the Commission and the Southern that 
in everything except motive power the Piedmont & Northern is 
an ordinary railroad competing with the steam railroads for 
poth freight and passenger traffic, particularly the former, and 
therefore, as a condition precedent to an extension of its line, 
it must obtain a certificate of convenience and necessity from 
the federal body. The Piedmont & Northern applied for such a 
certificate, at the same time contending that it was not a railroad 
subject to the Commission’s jurisdiction. The Commission over- 
ruled that jurisdictional challenge and denied the application 
by dismissing it. From that the Piedmont & Northern appealed 
to the courts. Its bill was dismissed on the ground that the 
order of the Commission was negative, Piedmont & Northern 
vs. United States et al., 280 U. S. 469. (See Traffic World, March 
1, p. 567.) 

eo Brandeis, author of the opinion of the court, said 
that whether the Piedmont & Northern would now proceed with 
its construction, leaving the Commission or an affected railroad 
to go to court for a determination of the question as to the 
status of the Piedmont & Northern, remained to be seen. After 
the Supreme Court held against the Piedmont & Northern the 
latter began construction work and the Commission asked for 
an injunction. 

Facts about the construction and the reasons which caused 
the Commission to hold that the Piedmont & Northern was a 
railroad subject to its jurisdiction were presented to the court 
by Nelson Thomas, attorney for the Commission, the facts hav- 
ing been gathered by Pearson F. Marsh and Dwight H. Williams, 
members of the staff of the Commission’s Bureau of Inquiry. 
They were supported by witnesses for the Southern Railway pre- 
sented by L. E. Jeffries and Signey S. Alderman, attorneys for 
that carrier. Facts from which the Piedmont & Northern asked 
the court to conclude that that road was an interurban railroad 
were brought forward by witnesses presented by H. J. Hayns- 
worth and W. S. O’B. Robinson, attorneys for that railroad. 


THEFTS FROM INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS 


A report received at the Department of Justice regarding 
operations of the agents of its bureau of investigation in a 
case involving thefts from interstate shipments shows that, 
working in conjunction with officers of the Illinois Terminal 
Railroad at St. Louis, the arrest and conviction of Clayton L. 
Gregory for theft of interstate shipments and Joseph W. Milner 
for receiving property stolen from such shipments, was effected. 
Both Gregory and Milner admitted their part in the transaction. 
Gregory was sentenced to serve a year in the Jackson county 
jail and Milner to serve three months in the same institution. 

A report received at the Department of Justice shows that 
Harry Wilson and William Henry Bright were sentenced in the 
federal court at Lexington, Ky., to serve two years each in the 
Atlanta penitentiary for theft of goods from interstate ship- 
ments. The investigation disclosed that special agents of the 
bureau of investigation of the department cooperating with 
county patrol officers of Fayette county, Ky., ascertained that 
Wilson and Bright had entered cars on the Southern Railway 
and stolen a quantity of merchandise which was moving in 
interstate commerce. They were found in possession of the 
merchandise and admitted the theft. 


G. M. & N. SAND RATES 


The Commission has amended its supplemental order of 
December 5, 1927, in No. 17517, rates on chert, clay, sand and 
gravel within the state of Georgia so as to exclude the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern from the list of short or weak lines entitled 
to assess an arbitrary of 25 cents a net ton on the commodities 
mentioned in addition to the standard line scales prescribed 
in that case. The supplemental order added the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern to that list. The exclusion is to take effect on 
January 13, 1931. Supplemental fourth section order No. 9689, 
granting relief, has been amended in so far as it relates to 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern. 

This exclusion of that road from the list of short or weak 
lines follows the decision by the Commission in I. and S. No. 
3250, 165 I. C. C. 731. In that case the Commission found, 
among other things, that the Gulf, Mobile & Northern had not 
ustified its proposal therein made to assess the arbitrary pre- 
scribed for the benefit of short or weak lines. 


ILLINOIS SAND RATES 
The Commission has reopened No. 21939, sand, gravel and 
crushed stone from Indiana and Illinois points to destinations 
in Illinois, I. and S. No. 30938, sand, gravel and crushed stone 
from Indiana points to destinations in Illinois, and No. 21372, 
Ohio & Indiana Stone Co. et al. vs. Big Four et al., for further 
héaring. It has also stricken from the record exhibit C and 
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It has also vacated and set aside 


the testimony based thereon. 
its order of January 15. 

These things have been done on account of the decision of 
the federal court for the northern district of Illinois, eastern 
division, in equity No. 7909, Chicago & Eastern [linois Railway 
Co. vs. United States. The court enjoined the enforcement of 
the order because, among other things, the Commission had 
allowed the examiner to put into the record, without cross- 
examination, the exhibit hereinbefore mentioned, although it 
was an offer of compromise while the Commission was trying 
to settle the dispute by conference. 

This reopening means that the Commission will not take 
an appeal from the district court, but will re-form the record 
and start anew with testimony not consisting of offers in com- 
promise made in conferences. 


DROUGHT EMERGENCY RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The decision by many railroads to extend from October 
31 to November 30 the time for making emergency shipments 
of feed and livestock at reduced rates was the most encourag 
ing development in the drought relief program in the last week, 
Dr. C. W. Warburton, secretary of the federal drought relief 
committee, said October 27. 

“The reduced rate ranges from one-half to two-thirds of 
the regullar rates,” said Dr. Warburton, “and have meant large 
savings to farmers. Already farmers of Tennessee have bought 
1,000 cars of feed, on which the savings in freight rates amounted 
to $50 a car, and one county in Virginia has reported an esti- 
mated saving of $55,000. The 58 Virginia counties that have 
reported show a saving of about $630,000. 

“The counties eligible for the reduced rates are designated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on the basis of drought damage 
to their feed supply. There are now 1,016 counties on the list. 
These rates are only for those who are in distress because of the 
drought. 

“Many farmers have not been able to buy winter feed be- 
cause they have not yet marketed their crops, or because of crop 
failure. Much of the feeds so far brought into the drought area 
has been purchased by dealers or by farmers who had a little 
cash or could offer some basis for credit. The extension of time 
for making shipments at reduced rates affords the chance, after 
taking stock of the feed supplies salvaged from a poor corn crop 
and by saving every bit of roughage in the form of straw or 
native hay, to purchase what feed supplies are absolutely needed 
to carry stock through the winter and early spring.” 


Horses for Slaughter 


Transcontinental lines, by H. G. Toll, their tariff publishing 
agent, have placed an unusual question, growing out of the 
drought, before the Commission. Toll has asked permission, 
on three days’ notice, to reduce the carload rate on horses 
suitable chiefly for slaughter, from. Alpine, Tex., to Maybury 
and San Jose, Calif., from $299 a car to $243.80. The appli- 
cation says that the animals are ready for market, but that 
there is a scarcity of feed, hence the desire to get them to 
market. It is represented that in the course of tariff publishing 
routine it will be impossible to bring the reduced rate into effect 
much before December 1. 


Although the application does not definitely state that the 
horses are desired in California for slaughter, such an inference 
is drawn from the application because there is no suggestion 
that by sending the animals to California they may obtain the 
feed that is scarce in Texas. It is stated that there is a fear 
that unless the horses are moved soon the farmers will suffer 
loss, presumably through loss of weight by them. 


The ordinary request for relief on account of the shortage 
of feed is for reduced rates to enable the owners of affected 
cattle to send the animals to points where they may be more 
abundantly fed. After the railroads reduced rates on feed to 
drought sections and on animals out of dry areas to places 
where feed might be obtained some suggestions were made that 
lowered rates on cattle ready for slaughter ought to be made 


because of the imminent exhaustion of food supplies. Such 
suggestions, however, did not appeal to the railroads. So far 
as known no reductions were made to slaughter places. The 


railroads took the position that their rates on cattle ready for 
slaughter were reasonable, even in drought times, for shipments 
of animals that were being commercially handled; that is, on 
the basis of commercial transactions that might be a bit hurried 
by drought conditions, but not wholly due to such conditions. 

Immediate action could not be taken on the Toll request 
because the Commission men handling such applications made 
out what they thought was a prima facie case of a violation of 
the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section at points in 
Texas if sixth section permission were granted in accordance 
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with the application. Toll was asked to say what he intended 
doing about that situation. 

The transcontinental lines removed the fourth section objec- 
tions which were raised by the Commission when Toll filed his 
application for permission to make reduced rates on horses 
ready for slaughter from Alpine, Texas, to Maybury and San 
Diego, Calif. Thereupon the Commission granted permission to 
make the lowered rates effective on five days’ notice. 


I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS MEET 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Welcomed by the Chief. Justice of the United States, 
Charles E. Hughes, and the chairman of the Commission, Frank 
McManamy, and greeted by President Hoover, members of the 
Associated of Interstate Commerce Commission Practitioners 
held their first annual meeting in Washington on October 30 
and the following day. The attendance was so large that the 
ball room of the Mayflower Hotel did not afford seats for all 
who came to the first meeting. The Chief Justice and Chairman 
McManamy spoke informally. 

The first day was devoted to the greetings, the formal 
address of Charles C. McChord, president of the association, a 
call at the White House, reports of officers, reports of the 
committees on membership; on education for practice before 
the Commission and admission to practice; on professional 
ethics and grievances; an address by Robert N. Collyer, chair- 
man of the Trunk Line Association, on Tariff Simplication and 
Its Corallaries; and the annual dinner at which Commissioner 
Meyer was selected to be the toastmaster. President McChord 
was chosen to make another address at the dinner. The program 
also called for an address by Prof. Walter F. Splawn, of the 
American University, and formerly a member of the Texas 
commission, on British railways; by Amelia Earhart, on air 
transportation, and Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern, 
on railroads in Soviet Russia, and remarks by Walter Newton, 
secretary to President Hoover. 

The second day was scheduled to be given over to an 
address by Paul M. Ripley on the industrial traffic managers’ 
interest in the association; a talk by Commissioner Aitchison 
about the use of his annotations made in compliance with the 
Hawes resolution, adopted by the Senate and the reports of 
the committees on procedure; memorials; printing and publicity; 
nominations and the election of officers, and such new business 
as might be suggested. 


In welcoming the members of the association Chairman 
McManamy said that the chairman of the Commission seldom 
spoke for the entire membership but that in bidding the members 
welcome not only to Washington but to every branch and divi- 
sion of the Commission, he said he was speaking for the entire 
membership. 

Commenting facetiously on his assignment to welcome the 
members Mr. McNanamy evoked a series of laughs by saying 
that he had asked President McChord for an hour but had been 
told that he could have only ten minutes. But Mr. McChord 
suggested that if Mr. McManamy was not satisfied, he might 
appeal to Frank Stratton, the despot of the Commission who 
finally tells one desiring to argue before the Commission just 
how much time he may have. 

“And you know how easy it is to persuade Stratton that you 
are entitled to more time,” said Mr. McManamy. “And so I 
said I would take the ten minutes.” 

Chairman McManamy said the Commission deemed the as- 
sociation a part of its organization composed as it was of the 
graduates from the Commission’s post graduate school. Much 
good, he said, could be done by such an association. 

“If there is anything I hate to be, it is to be serious,” said 
President McChord in starting his address which was largely of 
a historical nature. He said that the important questions that 
came up in the early work of establishing the association were 
as to whether its membership should be divided into lawyers 
and non-lawyers; and as to whether the association should under- 
take to recommend changes in the interstate commerce act. The 
answer to both questions, he said, had been no. 

Chief Justice Hughes arrived while Mr. McChord was speak- 
ing. The latter immediately gave way to him. Mr. Hughes spoke 
extemporaneously except when he read a quotation from an 
address by Daniel Webster complimenting Associate Justice 
Curtis of the Supreme Court for the exemplary manner and 
concise language in which he had practiced before the courts 
before he became a member of the bench of the highest tribunal 
and which course, both in language and conduct, he followed as 
a member of that court. 

The central thought in Mr. Hughes’ remarks was that the 
organization of such associations to represent specialized pro- 
fessional interests in the administration of justice would aid 
greatly in dealing with the complexities growing out of that 
administration arising from the conflict in private interests 
typified by the diverse currents in that administration of justice. 
“You represent a specialized professional interest which 
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has grown out of the administration of justice; our greateg; 
difficulty is not the maintaining of a balance between the na. 
tional government and the states, but the adjustment of private 
interests,” said Mr. Hughes. “Adaptations of the legal structure 
to changing conditions are generally belated. If we had had an 
agency such as the Interstate Commerce Commission years 
ago we should have been saved many of the difficulties we have 
to face today. But now we have a host of agencies in the 
administration of justice and our greatest difficulty is the dray. 
ing to this work men that will give us the benefit of these 
agencies and avoid the evils of rigidity typified in bureaucracy, 
The measure of our capacity of self-government will be fur. 
nished by our ability to use these agencies. We are gratified 
with the-intelligence and integrity that have been brought to 
the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“It is a more or less popular notion that lawyers make more 
trouble than they cure. A wise lawyer is a man of peace and 
not a promoter of trouble. Lawyers have in their own offices 
the balances that will show them the proper course without 
resort to the public weighing station. 

“You have heard of the lawyer who was successful because 
of his precise knowledge of the facts and of the brilliant lawyer 
who achieved great success by disregarding the facts. There 
may be lawyers more brilliant than industrious, but I should 
not advise them to practice before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” 

Mr. Hughes added that the association he was addressing 
gave not only the benefit of fraternal contacts but reflected the 
dignity of the work of its members. He suggested that the 
unity of the interest represented by the members afforded an 
opportunity for the building up of a technique such as had 
made the bar of England admired. Technique of procedure, he 
suggested, was created by contacts such as would be among 
the members of the association. They would result in a tradi- 
tion, he said, would improve practice more than any set of 
rules. The troubles of the bar, he said, resulted from the cross 
currents of interests and that where there was a limited special- 
ized interest, such as the members of this association had, 
there would be fewer troubles and betteer practice. 

“I take great pleasure in giving you a cordial welcome,” said 
Mr. Hughes, who, although he said he would speak only in- 
formally and at no length, had touched upon the central thought 
the organizers of the association had in mind, namely, the 
bringing together of the practitioners for the formulation of 
the ideas of the practitioners as to how they should conduct 
their work. 

Continuing his address after Mr. Hughes had gone, Mr. 
McChord drew a contrast between the work of the Commission 
in 1904 when about 60 complaints were received and 1930 when 
about 1,600 had been received and testimony and argument had 
been given and made enough to make a pile of paper more than 
eighty feet high, without counting the pages of exhibits. He ad- 
vised practitioners in a case involving several issues to divide 
the work among them at argument so that not every one of a 
dozen practitioners would traverse the same ground. 

Due to the inability of Paul A. Walker, secretary of the 
association, to attend, John D. Battle, traffic manager of the 
National Coal Association, was made secretary pro tempore. 
He read Mr. Walker’s report, which showed that 4,375 had been 
admitted to practice before the Commission. Karl Knox Gartner, 
as treasurer, showed that in the year four members had resigned, 
that there were eight deaths and that the net membership of 
the association was 1,478. 

John J. Esch, former commissioner, as chairman of the 
executive committee, read a history of the steps taken to get 
the association on its feet. 

The expected fight against the canon frowning on a prac- 
titioner appearing both as attorney and witness resulted in its 
defeat by tabling both the canon as written by J. H. Beek and a 
revision offered by the ethics committee. The vote in favor of 
tabling both was about two to one against the lawyers who 
were making the fight which traffic managers thought was 
intended for the benefit of the lawyers. 





EASTERN CLASS RATES 


The Youngstown Boiler & Tank Company, in No. 15879, 
eastern class rates, has asked the Commission to deny the 
carriers’ petition for authority to increase the percentages of 
fifth and sixth class rates to the first class rates, and also that 
the entire report be set aside and the proceedings reopened to 
permit a further study of the effect of the increases involved. 
The company asserts that the class rates to the principal consum- 
ing markets were increased by the Commission’s decision which 
will result in a substantial increase in transportation costs 
which naturally will be passed along to the selling costs of the 
company’s product. In fact, it asserts, the amount is so great 
that its business will be seriously affected, and further increases, 
which the carriers are petitioning for, will be disastrous to the 
industry at this time. 
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I. C. C. ACTS ANNOTATED 


Three-fourths of the text of the Aitchison annotations of 
the acts administered by the Commission are devoted to the 
The Hawes resolution, adopted by 


' the United States Senate on January 28, 1927, requested the 
- Commission to prepare and transmit a comprehensive compila~ 

tion of the various acts administered by the Commission, and 
' related provisions of law, with annotations—not digests—for 


' which the Commission has to do. 


publication as a Senate document. (See Traffic World, October 


, p. 1032.) 

. ‘etary, compliance with the terms of the resolution re- 
quired Commissioner Aitchison and the Commission staff as- 
signed to that work, to submit compilations and annotations 
not only of the interstate commerce act but of all related acts 
as well, such as the Elkins act, expediting act, compulsory 
testimony act, immunity of witnesses act, the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution, provisions from various appropriation acts, the Panama 
Canal act, the Clayton anti-trust law and everything else with 
Throughout the work the 
text and arrangement of the United States Code are used as a 


| basis. 


Variations between the text of the code and of the original 
acts are shown in footnotes. Similarly, the successive amend- 
ments of the original act are indicated in each case so that 
it is possible to trace each phrase through its successive stages. 

The laws are annotated paragraph by paragraph, under the 
general headings, “historical note,” “cross references,” “notes 
of decisions,” and “regulations of the Commission.” The gen- 
eral typographical and editorial style is that of the United States 
Code Annotated. 

Preceding the annotation of the interstate commerce act, 
a preliminary historical note traces the devolution of that act 
from its beginning, decisions are noted which treat of matters 
applicable to the act as a whole, or which involve the constitu- 
tional basis for regulation generally. 


Throughout cross references are given freely, from statute 
to statute, from notes of decisions. to related notes and statutes, 
and from and to index headings. For the Supreme Court de- 
cisions parallel citations are given to the principal unofficial 
reports, as well as to the decisions in the lower courts, Gen- 
erally, the court history is given for all cases cited, whether 
decisions of the Commission or of the courts. More than 16,700 
cases have been cited. The field covered embraces the Supreme 
Court of the United States reports, Federal Reporter, Court of 
Claims reports, and the reports of decisions and annual reports 
of the Commission. More than 800 volumes of reports were 
seached, page by page, for material, and yielded some 200,000 
points, reduced by condensation and combination to the 100,000, 
approximately, citation-points which form the material for the 
notes of decisions. 

The undertaking is an annotation of the selected laws and 
not a digest of the opinions of the courts and of the Commission. 
Decisions upon mere issues of fact, or which involved only dis- 
cretion, or which were of a routine character are omitted or else 
have been included only as illustrative. The points are aggre- 
gated and grouped under the basic paragraphs of law, and then 
according to a note outline built up categorically. The general 
treatment is encyclopedic. How comprehensive the annotation 
is may be judged from the fact that section 1 (5) which requires 
all rates to be just and reasonable, contains but 136 words of 
statute law, and the annotation embraces 326 pages of notes 
of decisions, arranged under about 800 different headings. The 
note outlines will permit periodical issuance of supplements and 
later insertion of additional topics without distortion of the 
scheme. This is made possible by leaving gaps in the con- 
secutive numbering of the notes at suitable intervals. In any 
supplement additional authorities as to any point embraced in the 
present work will appear under the same note number, and 
numbers can be assigned where gaps in numbering now appear 
for additional subjects. This practice follows the “key num- 
bering” usually employed in digests and in law encyclopedias. 

To bring this vast mass of material into reasonable com- 
pass and useful order has been possible only by liberal inter- 
pretation and condensation. The decisions of the Commission 
deal largely with facts. In a large proportion of instances it 
has been necessary to attempt to deduce and to state the prin- 
ciple found or applied, because the act was applied or admin- 
istered by the Commission without a definite or quotable state- 
ment of the point of law decided. The statements, therefore, 
cannot be literal, and are intended to be guides to the under- 
lying authorities, and not themselves authorities. 


The whole work has been constructed with the idea of per-. 


Manence in arrangement, yet so as to be capable of future 
expansion within the scope of the present design, as new acts 
or amendments become effective, and as the decisions grow in 
humber. 
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Under the head “Regulations of the Commission” appear 
the text of the various general rules and regulations adopted 
by the Commission from time to time under the authority of 
the particular provision of law under annotation, or else, when 
such regulations are too voluminous for insertion, references 
to the documents. 

The text of laws and annotations, with the rules of practice, 
take up the first four volumes. Volume 5 contains more than 
100,000 references. It includes a history of Commission’s de- 
cisions which have been reviewed by the federal courts; parallel 
citations for converting references to the early unofficial “Inter- 
state Commerce Reports” into the official edition volumes and 
pages, and vice versa; a table of cases cited with references 
to the notes where cited; and a general index. The inclusion 
of a table of cases cited is unusual in an annotation of statutes, 
although essential in digests and textbooks. It is believed that 
its inclusion will prove of much convenience. It will permit 
users of the work who know of a single precedent to locate the 
note in the point where that case and other authorities, if any, 
are collected. It will also serve as a convenient index to the 
cases reported by the Commission and the courts. For uni- 
formity the titles of the cases have been reduced to a common 
standard of style, abbreviated according to accepted current 
usage. 

The comprehensive general index brings under one alpha- 
betical arrangement about 31,000 references to the included 
statutes, notes of decisions, regulations, and rules of practice. 
The grouping is under some 1,300 alphabetical main headings. 
Liberal use of black letter sub-heads conserves space and aids 
the eye. The arrangement distinguishes references to points 
of law and the notes, regulations, and rules. The work repre- 
sents forty months’ labor by Commissioner Aitchison and a 
staff which from time to time has varied in number from two 
or three to as many as fifteen. All the typographical mechan- 
ical aids which experience has developed in like works have 
been employed to facilitate and to extend the utility of the book. 
The time consumed in getting such a work through the printing 
office necessarily makes it behind the times when finally issued, 
but it is expected that by suitable supplements hereafter, now 
in progress, the work can be kept closely to date as a matter 
of continuing routine. 

The set may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for $8.75. 


RECAPTURE OF EXCESS EARNINGS 


The year 1929 was a good year for recapture of excess 
earnings paid under protest or reservation by carriers but not 
so good as 1923, according to a compilation of excess earnings 
paid to the Commission issued by the railroad Presidents’ Con- 
ference Committee. Excess earnings recovered by the govern- 
ment, applicable to the year 1929, amounted to $2,039,138.51, 
while in 1923—the best “recapture year” since the transporta- 
tion act was passed—the government’s share of the excess was 
$3,286,711. 

A grand total of $10,649,567.02 in excess earnings has been 
received by the Commission from carriers since 1920, the excess 
being computed on valuations as stated by the carriers under 
Commission rules, but not on valuations found by the Com- 
mission. The Duluth, Missabe & Northern has contributed 
more than half of the total—$5,808,256.61. 

Payments made by carriers of one-half of their net rail- 
way operating income in excess of 6 per cent on the valuation, 
as preliminarily computed, up to and including September 30, 
according to the compilation, by years to which payments were 
applicable and the total in each case, follow: 


Ashley, Drew & Northern, $2,466.29 for 1922 and $3,344.82 for 1925; 
total, $5,811.11. 
Atlantic-Carolina, $364.57 for 1926, total payment. 
Augusta Northern, $146.26 for 1932; $490.87 for 1923; $3,308.19 for 
1924; $1,106.94 for 1925; and $18.54 for 1926; total, $5,070.80. 
Augusta, $47.83 for 1924, total payment. 
$11 eum & Northern, $7,979.03 for 1920; $3,872.69 for 1923; total, 
Bay Terminal, $1,569.98 for 1922; $879.76 for 1923; total, $2,449.74. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie, $442,280 for 1923, total payment. 
Birmingham Southern, $31,371.43 for 1922, total yment. 
Brimstone R. R. & Canal Co., $5,774.73 for 1921; $21,731.40 for 
1922; and $15,136.08 for 1923; total, $42,642.21. 
Cambria & Indiana, $18,630.46 for 1920, total payment. 
Campbells Creek, $548.53 for 1921, total payment. 
Central Railway of Arkansas, $324.92 for 1922, total payment. 
Chattahoochee Valley, $16,140.12 for 1925, total payment. 
Chicago & Illinois Midland, $73,060.16 for 1920; $78,783.94 for 1923; 
and $47,375.65 for 1925; total payment, $199,219.75. 
Chicago, West Pullman & Southern, $5,035.68 for 1923, total pay- 


ent. 
Collins & Glenville, $162.50 for 1925, total payment. 
Conemaugh & Black Lick, $5,345.50 for 1928, and $76,574 for 1929; 
total, $81,919.50. 
ornwall, $65,622.96 for 1920; $22,766.82 for 1922; $45,724.52 for 
jg $1,303.18 for 1926; $2,408 for 1928; $39,266 for 1929; total, .$177,- 


“Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade, $3,000 for 1923, total payment. 


m 
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Dayton-Goose Creek, $4,963.20 for 1920; $10,663.64 for 1921; $24,576.68 
for x 1922s $36, ,568.80 for 1923; ‘$21, 827.03 for 1924; $85,528.03 for 1925; ‘total, 


$183 
ook Union, $963.81 for 1923, total payment. 
= Kalb & Pn gy $10,025. 47 for 1925, total paym 


etroit & Toledo Shore Line, $21,528. 88 for 1920; Ba, 252.82 for 
1922 $15, 229.73 for 1926; total, $68,011. 43. 
etroit, Toledo & Ironton, $239,461.63 for 1924, total paymént 


Duluth, Missabe & Northern, $620,000 for 1920; $89,000 for 1922; 
$2,142,000 for 1923; $545,892.85 for 1925; png" wai 60 for 1926; $364,780. 35 
for 1928; $1,679,805.81 for 1929; total, $5,8 1, 

Durham &’ Southern 2,734.93 for i987. $16, 738.79 for 1928; $21,- 
515.48 for 1929; total, $54,9 9 BO. 

East Jersey R. R. & canis oe ., $3,332.61 for 1922, total payment. 

East Jordan & Southern, $4,753.6 1 for 1921, total payment. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern $55, — 33 for 1923, total payment. 

Erie & Michigan Ry. & Co., $2,297.08, for 1922, — payment. 

porevee & Rg gee oy $3, 697, 50 for 1921, total paym 

Fort Worth Belt, 963. 37 for 1921; $18, 577.74 for 923: $23,821.07 
for 1923; $19,865.44 for 1 ae $12,257.73 for 1925; total payment, $79,485.35. 

Franklin & —_— $3, 523.72 for 1921; $11,796.46 for 1922; total 


payment, _ . 

Genese mint “ 515.58 for 1920; $55,144.06 for 1921; $100,- 
070.13 ‘fer 1922; WES 21 soe 1923; $61,208. 16 for 1924; 58,379. 87 for 
1925; $47,323.03 for to26: $20 “en 71 for 1927; $18,822.93 "for 1928; $12,- 
430.06 for 1929; total $485,52 9.7 

ideon & North Island, S880, ‘71 for 1920, total paymen 
$17 nnn Connecting, $10, 619.33 for 1922; $6,913.16 ay 1923; total, 

Hutchinson & Northern, $154.25 for 1923, total payment. 

Illinois "crane $800,000, not yet distributed as to various re- 
capture year 

Indiana Northern, $2,140.67 for 1920; $802.25 for 1925; total, $2.942.92. 

Indian Creek Valley, $3,852.92 /e 1922, total payment. 

Ironton, $27,220.43 for 1920; $61,462.41 ‘for 1921; $98,772.94 for 1922; 
$163,634.97 for 1923; $136,630. 16 ee 1924; $86, 918.25 for 1925; total, 


$574,639.16. 
Johnstown & Ston Creek, $1,162.49 for 1922, total payme 
1923) total. $42 Lake City & Eastern, $24,920.59 for 1922; $17, B29 41 for 
to 
Kanawha "Slen Jean & Eastern, $5,460.88 for —_ total payment. 


omen rolina, $62.91 for 1921, total paymen 
$5, aa e & Marblehead, $271.94 for 1922; $5,206. 51 for 1923; total, 


Lancaster & Chester, $14,760.90 for 1922, total payment. 

LaSalle & Bureau County, $5,701.72 for 1922; $6,695. 90 for 1923; 
$6,024.23 for 1924; total, $18,421.85. 

urinburg & Sou thern, $2, 518.23 for 1921, total paymen 
Ligonier Valley, $37,521.23 for 1920; $4, 035.60 for 1921; $21, 608.44 

for 1922; total, $63,165.27. 

Longview, ’ Portland & Northern, $5,310.43 for 1926, ae payment. 

Louisiana & Arkansas, $8,000.02 for 1923, total paymen 

Louisiana & Mississippi R. R. & Transfer Co., $20. os “for 1920; 
total eo 

sville, New Albany & enon, $534.50 for 1925; $524.50 for 
1926; + ul for 1928; total, $3,3 

Ludington & Northern, $38. 71 for 1920; $1,448.39 for 1921; $1,379.03 
for 1925; total, $2,865.56. 

Middletown & & Unionville, $51.71 for 1920, total ost 
Missouri & Illinois Bridge & Belt, $3,026. 82 for 1923, total payment. 
Mount Hood, $5,745.04 for 1922; $1 ,614. 79 for 1923; total, $7,359.83. 
Mount Hope Mineral $1,396.84 tor "1923, total payment. 

Natchez, Urania & Ruston, $87.69 for 1923, total payment. 

Neame, ‘Carson & Southern, $2,120.41 for i922, total payment. 

Nevada Northern, $39,729.26 for. 1929, total payment. 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, $5, 248. 35 for 1923, total epenaes. 

Patapsco & Back Rivers, $50, om 5 for 1929, total payment. 

Philadelphia, Bethlehem & "New Eng land, $31,147. OT for 1922; 

$45,353.50 for 1933: $10,525 for 1928; $65 165° for 1929; ‘total, $152,191.47. 

Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western, $3,341.50 for 1920; $1,477.07 for 
1923; total, $3,818.57. 

Port Huron & tty $8,994.51 for pong $30,239.06 for 1923; $37,- 
302.23 ay 1924; Pay ,229.31 for 1925; fit. 622.18 for 1926; $19,211. 61 for 
1927; $32,401. 97° for 1928; total, $195 

Potato Creek $1,005. "81 for 1922 pore paym 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, $169,; 343, 37 for 1922; $25,- 
576.51 for 1923; total, $194, 

Rockport, ngdon &’ ~~ $441.10 for 1920, total payment. 

St. Joseph Belt, $685.72 for 1921; ba 939. “ _ 1922; total, $2,624.76. 

San Antonio Southern, $2,460.86. for 192 1 payment. 

San Joaquin & Eastern, $12,539.03 for i937," ‘total payment. 

San Louis Central, $246.12 for 1927, total payment. 

Santa Maria Valley, $3,500 for 1926, total payment. 

Shreveport, Houston & Gulf $1, 674.27 for Mee, total paymen 

Sioux City Terminal, $455. 78 for 1922; $1,014. 63 for 1923; $3, $79, 18 
for 1924; total, $5,349.59. 

South Buffalo, $23,768.50 for 1922, total payment. 

South San Francisco Belt, $1,374. 64 for 1927, total pay 

Steelton & Highspire, $7, 410.21 for $2, 156. ‘98 for 1924; "35, 739.71 


for 1926; $23,629 for 1929; total, $42,935. 

Sugar Land, $25,080. 30 for 1920; $1, 373. 72 for 1922; $481.65 for 1923; 
total, $27,435.67. 

Talbotton $36.56 for 1923, total paymen 

Tionesta Valley, $13,102. $0 for 1921; $7, $41. 52 for 1922; total, 
944.42. 

Toledo Terminal, $18,337.07 for 1922, total paymen 

aa Valley Southern, $17.65 for 1922; $84. 72 ‘for 1924; total, 
1 
. Tuckerton, $564.84 for ~~ a +¥ 12 for 1925; total, $4,113.96. 

Tucson, Cornelia & Gila B 997.34 for 1923, total payment. 

Tuskegee, $1,016.53 for 1923; 1, vrs 37 for 1924; total, $2,480.90. 

Unity Railways Co., 33 20.86 for 1920; $9,309.77 for ‘1923; $2,356.33 
for 1924; $35,730.05 for 1 255 6ey 613.37 & 1926; $25,012.15 for 1928; 
$25,207. 2i for 1929; total, $12 9.74. 

al Lee '& Plymouth, ‘3 984.58 for 1925, total payment. 

Warren & Quachita Valley, 37, 339.26 for 1921; $424.15 for 1922; 
$6, 681.04 "for 1923; total, $14, 

Warrenton $1, 909.15 for Yo2T: “3, 496.99 for 1922; $3,302.89 for 1923; 
$455.87 for 1934; $3,831. 78 for 1925; $1,410.51 for 1826; 73496449 for 
1927; $4,240.34 for 1928; 461.69 for 1939; total, $29,0 

Washington, Brandywine & Point Lookout,’ $85. io, ‘for 1923, total 


pavment. 
hin — Pret $411.02 for 1921; $4,548.16 for 1923; $185.65 for 
1927; . Setale $5,14 
Fie. ‘¢ _ $369.71 for 1924, total paymen 
$511.52 for 1923; $687. 17 for 1924; 


$20,- 


Wichita 


Wyandotte Terminal, 


total 
$1,198.69 R 
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The money paid into the recapture fund is being held by 
the Commission subject to the settlement of the recapture cases 
This money represents only a small part of the total that the 
Commission expects to recapture when it has fixed valuations 
for recapture purposes. It has been estimated that several 
hundred millions of dollars may be recaptured. 


RECIPROCAL BUYING 


October 24 was “clean-up” day at the Commission’s Chicago 
investigation into reciprocal buying practices and was marked by 
the reappearance on the stand of a number of earlier witnesses 
who had been asked by Mr. List to bring in data intended to 
clear up details in previous testimony. 

Quite a number of these, as well as several new witnesses, 
furnished more information about the Hines cars purchases 
from the New York Central which had been gone into very 
carefully. J. A. Roach, general agent, freight department, 
C. R. I. & P., said that, though a letter signed by himself, con. 
tained the statement that Mr. Hines had asked for loads to 
save a transportation cost of $165 on each car, the fact was 
that that information had merely come to a member of his staff 
from an employe of the Hines traffic department. Mr. Adams 
appeared with copies of letters he had written to the C. & N. W. 
and Union Pacific, and said that he had misstated the case 
when he said, in those letters, that the cars belonged to the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company. They had, in fact, he said 
been bought by the Oregon & Nvrthwestern Railroad. J. G. 
Badger, general auditor for the Hines interests, said the latter 
was the case, because they had been paid for by the Edward 
Hines Western Pine Company, of which the O. & N. W. was a 
division. F. P. Pfahler and G. W. Berry, service agents for the 
Commission, introduced data with reference to these cars, 
gathered by them at N. Y. C. and Indiana Harbor Belt offices in 
Buffalo and Chicago. 

Various railroad representatives also presented, at Mr. 
List’s request, copies of ice contracts and data with reference 
to ice purchased from the Continental and Western ice com- 
panies. President Sargent, of the C. & N. W., appeared to 
explain that purchases of coal from the Arch MacFarland com- 
pany had not been made because Mr. MacFarland was a legis- 
lative friend of his road, but because it was deemed wise to buy 
some Iowa coal so as to keep the Iowa mines open for emerg- 
encies. That policy had been determined on, he said, before 
he received a solicitation letter from Mr. MacFarland. He ad- 
mitted that the Iowa coal cost about sixty cents a ton more thap 
the Illinois product. 

At the close of the hearing, Mr. List was asked as to general 
plans for carrying on the investigation. He said he and his 
staff were to return to Washington and that, probably, the hear- 
ings would be resumed at some eastern point after the middle 
of November. Most of the actual investigation work, he added, 
was already complete. It was expected, he said, that further 
hearings would be held at New York, Philadelphia, New Haven 
and St. Louis. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3525, the Commission has suspended from 
October 25 until May 25 schedules in supplement No. 20 to 
Cottrell’s I. C. C. No. 723 and in supplements Nos. 71 and 72 
to Glenn’s I. C. C. No. A-634. The suspended schedules propose 
to increase proportional rates on various clay, concrete and 
shale products, carloads, from points in Southern Classification 
territory to Florida basing points, such proportional rates being 
used in the construction of through rates to various points in 
the Florida peninsula. The following are typical illustrations: 


Sewer pipe, carloads, rates in cents per 100 pounds, from Birm- 
ingham, Ala., to *Jacksonville and *Florida Transfer, Fla., present 
17%, proposed 22; from Chattanooga, Tenn., to *Jacksonville and *Flor- 
ida Transfer, Fia., present 18, proposed 22. 


*For beyond to interior Florida destinations. 


REGIONAL BOARDS AND DEPRESSION 

That business may take a tip from the organization of the 
shippers’ regional advisory boards is the opinion of Dr. Frank 
M. Surface, assistant director of the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce of the Department of Commerce. In 4 
radio address October 26, on “Control of the Business Cycle,” 
Dr. Surface suggested that a cooperative organization be set uP 
at least to mitigate the evil effects of business depressions. 

“The work of the regional advisory committees in the trans- 
portation field is another example of actual accomplishments 
along these cooperative lines,” said he, after referring to regional 
organizations devoted to the improvement of business, and the 
— of needed activities in their respective terri- 
ories 
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The American Mediterranean (Part 2) 


Most Efficient Freight Carriers in the World Included in 793 Ships of 1,000 Gross Tons and Over 


Composing Commercial Fleet—Carrying Capacity in Relation to Size Unique—150 
Million Tons of Freight Carried in Year of Eight Months with Value of 2% 
Billion Dollars—Package Freight 3 Per Cent of Total by Volume 
and 35 Per Cent by Value—A Growing Traffic 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


(6( NAILS are down,” says Norman Beasley in his Economical Transportation 
recent book, “Freighters of Fortune,” in which Conditions under which the lake vessels operate have 
he tells the story of the Great Lakes and the resulted in the creation of special types in the field of 
industries and cities they have created. the large bulk carriers. Their capacity, in relation to 


size, is substantially in excess of that of large 
vessels on other waters. Typically, engines 
and driving equipment are located aft, with 
quarters forward, the entire intervening space 
being given over to cargo. The largest of the 
existing vessels is the Lemoyne, Canadian 
owned, with a length of 633 feet, a breadth of 
beam of 70 feet and a depth of 33 feet, under 
United States measurement. Her gross ton- 
nage is 10,480 and her largest cargo to date 
consisted of 566,169 bushels of wheat and flax, 
weighing 16,668 tons. She was built in 1926. 

The record for the largest cargo ever car- 
ried by a single vessel on the lakes, according 
to official figures, is held by the steamer Car] 
D. Bradley. That cargo consisted of 18,133 
tons of limestone transported in 1929. The 
Carl D. Bradley has a length of 638 feet and 
breadth of 65 feet. This type of vessel is 
said to be the most economical of any in 
The Steel Motor, a modern diesel engine ship belonging to a subsidiary of the freight service anywhere in the world. By 
viet nskgh ,COTPGration, Used for, shipments, of manuractured, iron tnrovan gre translating these enormous tonnages into more 

familiar units a better idea of what they 
amount to may be obtained. For instance, 

“In the early years of the century,” he says, “in the 18,133 tons of limestone placed in the hold of the 
St. Mary’s River, new canals were being planned, chan- Carl D. Bradley at one time is equivalent to more than 
nels were being deepened—dredges were wiping the muck 362 railroad cars of 50 tons each—four 80-car trains 
from the bottom of Lake Ste. Claire—vessel men were 
beginning to urge the elimination of the treacherous 
Limekiln crossing in Detroit River—harbors at Mil- 
waukee, Chicago,- Buffalo, Cleveland, almost every- 
where on the lakes, were being made ready for deep- 
draught navigation . . . . in comparatively a few 
years the now sympathetic federal government had 
spent $500,000,000 in preparing the way that the flood 
of commerce down from Superior and up from the 
lower lakes should continue its flow.” 

The commercial fleet on the Great Lakes has at 
present 793 vessels of more than 1,000 gross tons 
register, aggregating 3,145,793 gross tons. About 63 
per cent of the tonnage is under the American flag. 
Carrying capacity considerably exceeds registered ton- 
nage. Improvement of channel and harbor facilities 
has made possible a continuous increase in the size 
of the lake freighters, so that they compare favorably 
with the large ocean liners—600 foot ships, and over, 
ofan tunck se Attoon and siztoun thousaied tema, Lake ners! view of the entroneg we she wetend Ganet on Lake lire, st 
improvements were no sooner completed to meet the 
requirements of existing vessels than other vessels were with that much in each car would have been required to 
in the building that made them obsolete. fill her. 
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ERIE'S 


century-old 
right of way 
carries the 
most modern 
of trackage 


A section gang laying new ties and rails near Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Maintaining the way east of Akron, Ohio 
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s eloware River east of Hankins, New York 


In the maintenance of safe, on-time 
deliveries, fine road bed is a factor of 
equal importance with adequate motive 
power and rolling stock. 


Erie’s road bed is the result of many 
decades of labor and the expenditure of 
many millions of dollars. 


ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


ROUTE OF THE ERIE LIMITED 
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With this increase of size and greater efficiency through 
that means have come other changes that increase the service 
performed by ,the ships. Schedules have been tightened up, 
the ships holding to them with the same regularity that marks 
the movement of their competitors on the rails. To be off 
schedule may mean that they lose their place at the loading or 
unloading docks, causing gostly delays. Time of sailing *be- 
tween ports has been cut from weeks to days and a few hours 
now is all that is required to stow an entire cargo of ore or 
wheat or coal, as against days and even weeks that formerly 
were required with much smaller vessels. 


Principal Commodities and Tonnage 


The total recorded freight transported on the lakes in 1928, 
with all known duplications eliminated, was 149,706,165 tons, 
valued at 
$2,496,751,- 
407. The 
largest con- 
tribution of 
any single 
commodity 
to the ton- 
nage was 
that of iron 
ore, which 
amounted 
to 53,980,- 
874 gress 
tons, about 
36 per cent 
of the total 
for the 
lakes. In 
point of 
volume, 
coal traffic 
is next in 
importance. 
Shipments 
of that 
commodity 
in 1928 
amounted 
to 37,323,- 
524 tons. 
The third 
greatest volume of a single commodity was that of grain, amount- 
ing to 566,558,983 bushels. In addition to iron ore, coal, and 
grain, the bulk commodities transported on the Great Lakes of 
importance include stone, sand, gravel, lumber, and petroleum. 
Of these, stone, consisting principally of limestone, contributes 
the largest tonnage. Together they represented about 16.3 per 
cent of the 1928 tonnage. In that connection it is pointed out 
that traffic in forest products has declined steadily since 1902. 
The once rich foresfs of the lakes country have been practically 
exhausted of merchantable lumber. The decline in the move- 
ment of lumber on the lakes is indicated by a drop from 2,182,- 
942 tons through the Soo canals, in 1902, to 374,410 tons 
in 1928. 

Though the best figures obtainable, those above do not 
cover all traffic on the lakes. There are undoubtedly sub- 
stantial tonnages not reported to the recording authorities. 
The distribution of tonnage over the lakes and between 
ports is thought to be accurately indicated by the govern- 
ment figures. They show that Lake Erie received and 
shipped a larger tonnage than any of the other lakes, with 
a total of 102,000,000 tons. Lake Superior was second, in 
1928, with 73,000,000 tons and Lake Michigan third, with 
61,000,000 tons. Among the ports, Duluth-Superior leads in 
volume of shipments, with more than 53,000,000 tons of 
traffic received and shipped in 1928; Buffalo came second 
that year, with nearly 22,000,000 tons, and other cities, in 
point of rank, were Toledo, Chicago (including Calumet), 
Cleveland, Conneaut, Ashtabula, Calcite (Rogers City), 





A mid-nineteenth century Great Lakes freighter, the 
ae in ee to D. Sullivan and Company. 
Built in 1856, she was 107 feet long. 


Ashland, and Milwaukee. car 


The package freight movement amounted to approx- L 
imately 4,000,000 tons in 1928, or about 3 per cent of the 
total lake traffic in point of volume. 

To. a large extent, the importance of Duluth-Superior as a 
lake shipping point rests on the movement of iron ore. The 
Great Lakes region and its immediate territory holds a unique 
position in the iron and steel industry of this country, as well 
as.of the world. At the upper end, the six ranges in the Lake 
Superior district have the greatest production of iron ore in the 
world. The lakes and the ships on them make that territory 
an economic neighbor of the iron manufacturing region of the 
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lower lakes—Chicago, Cleveland, Youngstown, Detroit, Pitts. 
burgh. The first bill of lading for a lakes shipment of the red 
wealth on which the iron and steel industry is built was made 
out by Peter White in 1852. Six barrels of ore were being sent 
to New Castle, Pa. At present, the Lake Superior district 
accounts for more than 84 per cent of the total ore production 
of the country. It is shipped through five ports, Duluth-Superior 
having accounted for nearly 33,000,000 long tons in 1928. Two 
Harbors, Ashland, Marquette, and Escanaba are the other four 
shipping ports. At the lower end of the lakes, fourteen ports on 
Lakes Michigan and Erie receive the greater part of the ship- 
ments. Cleveland led in 1928, with receipts of 9,375,755 long 
tons, followed, in order, by Conneaut, South Chicago, Ashtabula, 
Gary, and Buffalo. Smaller amounts went to other ports. Of 
the total receipts at Lake Erie ports, of 36,956,342 tons in 1928, 
the larger part was forwarded to furnaces in Pennsylvania, New 
York, West Virginia, and Maryland, which received 27,036,946 
tons. The remaining 10,013,925 tons were consumed at the 
receiving ports. 


Coal and Grain 


As this greatest of fresh water seas serves to bind the mines 
of the Superior district to the mills of the lower lake regions, so 
it is the highway for the movement of a large tonnage of coal 
in the reverse direction, supplying the mines and industries at 
Superior and beyond with fuel and heating homes as far west 
as North and South Dakota. Ore and grain ships made empty at 
Lake Erie ports find return loads in coal cargoes for the upper 
lake ports. The recorded beginning of this movement, which, 
on the 1928 figures, represents about 23 per cent of the lakes 
traffic, was in 1855, when 1,414 tons passed through the Soo 
locks opened that year. Of the cargo coal shipped from the 
lower lakes ports in 1928, Lake Superior received 13,077,527 tons; 
Lake Michigan, 10,561,364; St. Mary’s River, 1,757,960; Detroit 
and St. Clair Rivers, 3,157,964; Georgian Bay, 825,077, and Lake 
Huron, 525,808 tons. Duluth-Superior led all ports on receipts, 
with 9,337,876 tons. 

The entrances to this lakes sluice for the enormous volume 
of grain that moves that way are found at four points. Prac- 
tically all of the 566,000,000 bushels shipped in 1928 was spouted 
into the vessel holds from elevators at Port Arthur-Fort William, 
Ont., Duluth-Superior, Milwaukee, and Chicago. The first named 
of the four ports shipped nearly 63 per cent of the total. The 
grain shipments show a consistent increase from the time the 
movement began, with 1928 shipments the greatest of any year 
to date. Canadian shipments in recent years have been steadily 
increasing in proportion to the whole. The Lake Superior ship- 
ments in 1928 accounted for all but about 6.5 per cent of the grain 
movement. The grain shipped from the upper lakes ports moves 
to the various ports on Lake Erie, Georgian Bay, Lake Huron, 
and the Detroit River, with smaller amounts direct to Lake On- 
tario and St. Lawrence River points, and an occasional shipment 
consigned direct to Europe. Buffalo had the largest individual 
receipts in 1928, with 274,766,246 bushels; 102,644,838 bushels 
were dropped out of the stream in a side movement to Georgian 
Bay ports, the principal water movement beyond Buffalo going 
by way of the Welland Canal, Lake Ontario, and the St. Law- 





The modern bulk freighter may not please the eye of the ship architect, 
it has been said, but her long low construction gives a tremendous 


ae capacity on a relatively shallow draught. Built in 1927, the 
- Blo 


ck, belonging to the Inland Steel Company, has a rated carrying 


capacity of 13,500 tons, has a keel length of 596 feet and beam of 64 feet. 


rence River to Montreal, and a lesser movement to tidewater via 
the New York state barge canal. 


Package Freight 


A somewhat mixed situation is presented by the movement 
of so-called package freight on the lakes. Though, in volume, it 
represents only about 3 per cent of the total, in value it is of 
much greater importance. The more than 4,000,000 tons of mis- 
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cellaneous merchandise shipped in 1928 had a value equal to 
about 35 per cent of that for all lake traffic. Despite the fact 
tonnage of this class of traffic has shown substantial increases 
in recent years and over the entire time for which figures are 
available, it is pointed out that the increase has been much less 
than the development of the territory would seem to justify. In 
particular, the champions of lake shipping call attention to the 
situation on Lake Michigan. Receipts and shipments at Chicago 
Harbor fell off between 60 and 70 per cent between 1900. and 
1923. Since 1922, however, when the Great Lakes Transit Com- 
pany resumed operations into Chicago, there has been a consid- 
erable improvement. An unfavorable rate situation is blamed 
by some for failure of Lake Michigan shipments to show a 
satisfactory increase. The fact that the receipts have shown 
a steady increase at Duluth-Superior is cited, in connection with 
observation that the first class lake-and-rail rate between 
Chicago and New York is only 13 cents, under the all-rail rate, 
as contrasted with 66 cents at Duluth-Superior and 39% cents 
at the Twin Cities. 

But there seems to be little question that other factors are 
involved. Operators of ships in the package freight business 
say that the advent of the truck has a common carrier has hurt 
them as much as the same agency has hurt the railroads—per- 
haps more. And there have been a large number of other 
changes in recent years placing a value on speed and depend- 
ability of service, that have made it difficult for the slower lake 
services to compete. 

Despite an increase in merchandise tonnage on the lakes, 
the lines engaged in that business are, generally, said to be 
losing money, with little prospect of improvement. 

The official figures show that package freight shipments 
between American ports have approximately doubled in the last 
five years for which they are available. In 1924 they amounted 
to 2,200,337 tons. In 1928 the figure was 4,374,034 tons. 


In the absence of figures for the entire lakes showing the 
trend of the package freight movement prior to 1924, the general 
situation may be indicated, to some extent, by figures covering 
general merchandise passing “the cross-roads” of the lakes, 
the canal of St. Mary’s at the Soo. Actually those figures prob- 
ably indicate a healthier growth than would figures on the lakes 
traffic as a whole. However that may be, in 1855, when the 
locks of the state canal were first open, 5,690 tons of general 
merchandise went through. In 1867 it was 33,632 tons and by 
1872 it had reached the 100,000 mark. Then, in 1887, it was 
344,586 tons; 836,583 tons in 1905, and 1,595,398 in 1915. 

Flour was the principal package freight commodity in 1928, 
and of the total shipments of 846,418 tons, 53 per cent went out 
from Duluth-Superior. Receipts of flour at Buffalo amounted to 
more than half of the total shipments. A commodity becoming 
increasingly important in this class of shipments is cement. 
Shipments of it amounted to 219,197 tons in 1923 and had in- 
creased to 754,326 tons in 1928, with Alpena, Mich., originating 
82 per cent of the total. Detroit and Milwaukee were the prin- 
cipal receiving ports on that particular commodity. 
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Buffalo Receipts Greatest 


Considering the package freight movement as a whole, 
Buffalo is the most important receiving port and the large 
cement shipments from Alpena made it the principal shipping 
port in 1928. The Alpena shipments amounted to 621,672 tons, 
with Duluth-Superior and Buffalo next in order, in volume of 
shipments, having forwarded 613,616 tons and 472,613 tons, 
respectively. Buffalo receipts were 832,083 tons in 1928. The 
other important receiving ports include Detroit, with 663,150 
tons; Milwaukee, with 504,186 tons; Duluth-Superior, 455,103, 
and Chicago, 418,274 tons. 

Freight of all descriptions is carried by the package 
freighters, even including perishables for which refrigerator 
service is provided. 

There are twelve package freight lines operating inter-lake 
services. From Lake Superior there are seven lines, one to Lake 
Ontario, two to Georgian Bay, and four to Lake Erie ports. 
One of the latter also operates a service to the Atlantic via the 
New York state barge canal. From Lake Michigan there are 
eight inter-lake lines—two fo Georgian Bay ports, five to Lake 
Erie ports, and one to Lake Superior ports. In addition to 
regular scheduled services by these lines, there are tramp 
steamers plying between lakes where ever cargo offers. 

There are ten lines operating intra-lake services. Of these, 
one is on Lake Superior, four on Lake Michigan, two on Lake 
Huron and three on Lake Erie. Generally speaking, the ships 
range between 3,000 and 5,000 tons and are about 400 feet long. 

About half of the ships engaged in the package freight busi- 
ness are also passenger carriers. The rather surprising state- 
ment is made that nearly 30,000,000 passengers were carried on 
the lakes in 1929. But the greater part of that number was 
carried by ferry services at such points as Detroit, Buffalo, and 
Sandusky, O. 

On October 1, 1929, there were 63 steamers of 1,000 gross 
tons and more engaged in the package freight and passenger 
business on the lakes. Thirty-seven were of American registry 
and the rest under the Canadian flag. The largest passenger 
vessels on the lakes are the Greater Detroit and Greater Buffalo, 
launched in 1923 by the Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Com- 
pany, for service between Buffalo and Detroit. They are side- 
wheelers, the first of that construction since 1913, and as another 
novel feature have a second rudder in the bow, making naviga- 
tion in narrow channels easier. Each is 550 feet long, 100 feet 
wide and has accommodations for 1,200 passengers. 

Romance, it is said, has gone from the lakes, but it is a 
matter of how one looks at it. If it is true romance has gone 
from the lakes, then it must also, and more certainly, have gone 
from the shores of the lakes. There are those, however, that 
insist it is there, if one will only look at these monstrous 
freighters with their cargoes of iron ore, wheat, coal, and all the 
other things they carry, and see the story behind them as well 
as their growing part in man’s fashioning of nature to his needs. 

The waterway was there when the white man came, but 
the red man had only put the birchbark canoe on it. 





Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Full cargo freights continue virtually as last reported, with 
activity at a minimum and rates on a distress basis. There is 
still a fair demand in the West Indies division, and rates in 
this direction are maintaining their previous level. Freight 
brokers’ reviews of the situation show no optimism for a break 
in the depression in the near future. 

Three fixtures of grain cargoes reported in the last few 
days indicate rates from Montreal on the basis of 1s 6d to United 
Kingdom, 7% cents to 8 cents to Antwerp-Rotterdam and 9% 
cents to the Mediterranean not east of the west coast of Italy, 
for first half of November loading. A British vessel took a 
cargo from New York for Antwerp-Rotterdam at 7 cents. 


On the Pacific coast a number of grain fixtures have been 
reported, indicating that most of the business is being taken 
care of from that direction. Rates are quoted on the basis of 
23s from Vancouver to United Kingdom-Continent for prompt 
and November loading. Other divisions of the market on the 
west coast remain quiet. 

There is some inquiry in the coal market for cargoes to 
Rio de Janeiro and Santos, with rates at about $3.05 and $3.30, 





respectively, for December loading. Tonnage can probably be 
placed for west Italy at $1.70 to $1.90 and for the Adriatic at 
$1.80 to $2. 

The Panama Mail Steamship Company is negotiating with 
the Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, which pre- 
sented the lowest bid for the construction of four turbo-electric 
liners The Federal submitted four alternate bids, ranging from 
$15,602,000 to $15,920,000, and the negotiations are for the pur- 
pose of deciding which plan will be the more advantageous 
for the line. Daulton Mann, president of the line, says the 
best of the new bids is approximately $220,000 a ship below the 
previous bids. 


E. S. Clark, manager of the European and Cuban services 
of the General Steamship Corporation, has been named chair- 
man for the first three months of the newly organized Pacific- 
Caribbean Sea Conference. The tariffs of the new conference, 
which have been approved by the Shipping Board, will be ob- 
served by the following member lines: French Line, Gulf ‘Pa- 
cific Line, Hamburg-American Line, North German Lloyd, Pan- 
ama Mail and United Fruit Company. 

The Barber Steamship Lines, Inc., announced they would 
return to the River Plate trade January 1, operating the Houston 
Line steamers and resuming a South American service in which 
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they were pioneers. They will also take over the agency of 
the Houston Line steamers to the ports of South and East 
Africa. 

International Freighting Corporation, Inc. (I. F. C. Lines), 
announces that, in addition to maintaining two sailings monthly 
to River Plate ports, it will, beginning in November, also have 
two sailings monthly to Peru and Chile, thereby rounding out 
its South American services to both east and west coast. 

D. I. Petts, executive vice-president of the New England 
Transatlantic Line of Boston, announces a new freight service 
between Boston and London and Antwerp to be commenced 
with an initial sailing from Boston December 20. The line will 
employ ships of 8,000 deadweight tons, with a speed exceeding 
12 knots, giving semi-monthly service from Boston only, with 
differential rates applying. 

The keel of the fourth passenger and cargo ship ordered 
by the Export Steamship Corporation for its New York-Alex- 
andria service has been laid at Camden. The vessel, which 
will be named the Excambion, is the fourth to be laid down 
inside of a year. The vessels will have accommodations for 
upward of a hundred passengers and 6,000 tons of cargo and 
will have a speed of more than 14 knots. They are being built 
at a cost of $2,300,000 each. 

Sanderson & Sons, Inc., agents in the United States for 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, a subsidiary of the 
Royal Mail group, has announced its withdrawal from the com- 
bination passenger and freight service between New York and 
the west coast of South America. The decision, the statement 
said, was prompted by “abnormally depressed business condi- 
tions. This is the second withdrawal in two months by a sub- 
sidiary of the Royal Mail, following the cessation by Lamport & 
Holt of its east coast of South America service. 

The company will offer the service of its “A” ships for 
freight, involving transshipment en route to South America. 

Robert C. Thackara, chairman of the Intercoastal Confer- 
ence, has announced that the effective date of the withdrawal 
of the Luckenbach, American-Hawaiian, and Dollar lines has 
been extended to November 14 in order to allow further time 
for adjustment of the internal difficulties of the conference. As 
soon as this has been accomplished an effort is to be made to 
induce outside lines to become members of the conference. It 
is understood that the pooling agreement has been readjusted 
by the chairman to the satisfaction of the three lines mentioned, 
which constitute Group A, but that the smaller lines in Group B 
are not satisfied with the revision, which leaves a smaller 
amount of pooled earnings to be divided among them. 

Claims for duty abatement on shipments lost or damaged 
in recent months before release from customs custody have been 
speeded toward adjustment by customs officials referring them 
to the Treasury Department instead of the Customs Court for 
decision. Included are scores of actions instituted by importers 
following destruction by fire last February of the North German 
Lloyd steamer Muenchen and the collapse last July of the 
bonded warehouse in Washington Street, New York. 

The claims have been referred to the Treasury Department 
under a provision in the new tariff, transferring from the Cus- 
toms Court jurisdiction over petitions for allowance following 
a casualty while shipments are in customs custody. Although 
the two casualties mentioned occurred under the old law, the 
claims are referred at the request of the importers. 


The Treasury Department has already acted on claims filed 
since the new law became effective in June, while others involv- 
ing the same casualties have been on the court calendar a much 
longer time. 

New regulations governing casualties have not yet been 
announced. One change will limit the time within which a 
claim for duty allowance must be filed. Heretofore, there has 
been none. The new law also enables the collector at the port 
of entry to pass on claims where less than $25 is involved. 


TRADE AND MARINE CONFERENCE 


“We are proceeding on the assumption that, as soon as we 
are able to furnish service equal or superior to that furnished 
by foreign lines, generous patronage will be forthcoming from 
American exporters and importers and from the traveling public 
generally,” said Chairman O’Connor of the Shipping Board, in an 
address on the American merchant marine before the tenth annual 
Middle West Foreign Trade and Merchant Marine Conference 
at Indianapolis, Ind., October 27. 

Chairman O’Connor pictured the coming into existence of 
an American merchant marine manned by Americans, main- 
tained by Americans and insured by Americans. He paid tribute 
to the Middle West Foreign Trade and Merchant Marine Con- 
ference for the work it had done in behalf of an American mer- 
chant marine. 

“Leaving out of account,” said Chairman O’Connor, “our 
splendid coastwise fleet, consisting of approximately 220 ships, 
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each of 1,000 gross tons or over and totaling 1,389,000 gross tons, 
as well as our 260 industrial tankers, totaling 1,700,000 tons 
more, there are about 671 American-flag vessels, each of 2,000 
gross tons or over, totaling approximately 2,866,000 gross tons, 
engaged in trade with foreign countries or with our overseas 
possessions. These ships constitute the bulk of our present 
merchant marine. Most of them, as you know, were originally 
designed for use during the war and were afterward put into 
commercial lines established by the Shipping Board, many of 
these lines having since been sold to private American interests, 
so that today the greater portion of our deep-water tonnage is 
in private hands. 

“While many of these 671 foreign-trade carriers are render. 
ing excellent service, others are becoming obsolete because of 
the new and speedier ships that have been built since the war 
by our foreign competitors. In order to secure and hold a fair 
share of the business of carrying our overseas commerce—a 
business for which the entire maritime world is eagerly com- 
peting—it has therefore become absolutely necessary for us to 
add to and improve the present fleet.” 

Provisions of the merchant marine act of 1928 providing 
for aid in the way of loans for ship construction and remodeling 
and ocean mail contracts were explained by the chairman. 
Continuing, he said: 


According to the terms of the ocean mail contracts already 
awarded, or in process of award, on some forty-odd routes, the 
operating lines are required to build a total of 68 new ships, aggre- 
gating about 700,000 gross tons, at a cost of something like $281,000, 000. 
Two of these ships will have a speed of 28 knots, eight will have a 
speed of 20 knots, thirteen a speed of 18 knote, twenty-three a speed 
of 16 knots, two a speed of 15 knots, twelve a speed of 14 knots, and 
eight a speed of 13 knots. Most of these vessels will be launched 
within the next five years, and all will be available to the federal 
government in time of national emergency, either as naval auxiliaries 
or as transports. 

As a result of the new construction program, American shipyards 
are enjoying the greatest peace-time activity in the history of the 
industry. It has been estimated that the expenditure of $281,000,000 
for merchant ship construction, supplemented by about $100,000,000 
for other shipbuilding work, will give to our shipyards during the next 
five years about $75,000,000 worth of work annually. This volume of 
business will require the services of some 20,000 trained shipyard 
workers, as well as a like number of workers in various other in- 
dustries, scattered throughout the country, which furnish the yards 
with material and equipment. As a matter of fact, practically all of 
our ge industries furnish something in the way of manufactured 
articles or appliances that go into the biulding and fitting out of a 
modern ship. 


The new and modern vessels which will be launched within the 
next few years will not in themselves constitute a large merchant 
marine. But they will very effectively round out and strengthen 
the present fleet, so that counting old and new vessels we will be 
able to. furnish service which in frequency of sailings, speed, cargo 
space and passenger accommodation should prove highly attractive to 
American shippers and travelers. When we have reached that point 
any further growth—aside from the new construction necessitated 
by possible increases in the number and character of mail routes— 
will naturally depend on the support given to American-flag lines by 
our citizens. ... 

Government Getting Out 


Along with this growth of the privately owned American mer- 
chant marine, we are witnessing the — retirement of the gov- 
ernment from the field of ship operations. Out of 38 lines operated 
a few years ago by the Shipping Board, only 10 now remain unsold, 
and the prospects are that within the next year this number will be 
reduced to five lines. Congress in the merchant marine act of 1920 
has given the board large discretionary powers in the sale of these 
lines. Interpreting this law in the evident spirit in which it was 
enacted, and bearing in mind that the fundamental purpose of the 
sale of shiplines is the establishment, on a sound and lasting basis, 
of an adequate merchant marine under private American ownership, 
the board has been less concerned with the prices received for its 
war-built ships than with receiving satisfactory guarantees that after 
pe eo J sold the vessels will continue to be operated for a stated period 
of years. 


By consistently following out this policy—frequently in the face of 
strenuous opposition on the part of advocates of government owner- 
ship and operation—we have reached a point where it is possible at 
last to declare that the new American merchant marine of the not 
—— future will be entirely in the hands of private American 
citizens. 

In another important respect the board’s sales policy has em- 
bodied a principle which in my opinion is calculated to promote 
efficiency and permanency of operation under private ownership. I 
refer to the preference which the board has shown, in the sale of 
established services, to the managing agents who have operated the 
lines during their development period, and who by reason of the 
experience thus acquired would seem—other things being equal—to 
be best qualified to continue operations when the lines pass out of 
the government’s possession. To me the logic of this principle seems 
sound and unanswerable. With a single exception, for which there 
was every justification, the principle has been followed by the board 
in all its sales of established services. 


In conclusion let me say that our new merchant marine, entirely 
owned and operated by private American interests, is rapidly becom- 
ing an accomplished fact. It is interesting to observe that our foreign 
commercial rivals are losing no opportunity to criticize us for enlarg- 
ing our commercial fleet at a time when world shipping is experiencing 
a decided r~£ We believe, however, that the depression is merely 
temporary; and we have no intention whatever of permitting a pass- 
ing condition to retard a movement which is prompted by considera- 
tions of national welfare and which has been so long in gathering 
momentum. When international trade conditions improve—and some 
observers claim that there are signs of improvement on the horizon— 
shipping will again come into its own. It will then. be a matter for 
congratulation—as once more we note our mounting foreign trade— 
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that we allowed nothing to interfere with this modest and wholly rea- 
sonable expansion of our overseas merchant fleet. 


E. R. White, director of the international postal service, 
spoke on the Post Office Department as a prime factor in the 
extension of the foreign trade of the United States. He re- 
ferred to the accomplishments of the Universal Postal Union 
and of the international postal congresses which had facilitated 
the exchange of letters and parcels throughout the world. He 
also referred to the activities of the Post Office Department 
under the ocean mail contract provisions of the merchant marine 
acts, and with respect to development of air mail. 

Resolutions adopted by the Middle West Foreign Trade and 
Merchant Marine Conference follow: 


The Middle West Foreign Trade and Merchant Marine Conference 
is held annually under the auspices of the Middle West Foreign Trade 
Committee for a full and free discussion of the problems affecting 
our foreign trade and in an effort to contribute something to the 
development of this foreign trade. This conference is made up of 
manufacturers and farmers, exporters and importers, and others 
determined that the middle west shall participate to the fullest ex- 
pew and upon equality of opportunity in the foreign trade of our 
nation. 

The middle west is on the average approximately one thousand 
miles more distant from the sea than any nation with which we 
compete and in point of freight costs our own seaboard markets 
are nearer to foreign markets than most of the middle west territory. 
For these reasons we are vitally concerned with the problem of trans- 
portation, both inland and ocean, in order to reach our foreign markets. 

The Middle West Foreign Trade Committee and affiliated or- 
ganizations seek at all times and through all proper means to carry 
out the plans and policies approved at these annual conferences and 
the membership of these organizations is extensive throughout the 
middle west and Mississippi Valley, including some southern and 
northwestern states. 

Inland Transportation 


We favor the maintenance of railroad rates and service on foreign 
commerce between the middle west and the ports on a basis to make 
all outlets available on fair and equitable terms to the shippers and 
the transportation companies. 

The inland waterways of our country, particularly in the middle 
west and Mississippi Valley, are of great benefit to our peaple engaged 
in foreign trade and we urge the continuance of the constructive work 
being carried on by the government on this form of transportation. 

The Middle West Foreign Trade Committee being a representative 
foreign trade organization sponsoring the interest of the entire middle 
west and Mississippi Valley, naturally has definite interests in all 
means of transportation, including inland waterways, and has in the 
past continued to offer its fullest and most complete cooperation with 
the Mississippi Valley Association, the Ohio Valley Improvement 
Association and_ other organizations in this territory looking to the 
development and completion of inland waterway projects. 


Ocean Transportation 


The maintenance of regular and dependable ocean services under 
the American flag from the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Ports is in- 
dispensable to our commerce and to the national defense. 

We commend the splendid work done by the United States Shipping 
Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation in developing these services 
and gradually transferring them to the local private companies who 
have the support of the domestic communities primarily interested in 
the services, in full accord with the letter and spirit of our merchant 
marine laws. We feel it is in the public interest to dispose of these 
lines as rapidly as conditions warrant to the local private companies 
and that these lines should be given preference in the award of mail 
contracts under the provisions of the merchant marine act, 1928, 
which is being constructively administered by the postmaster gen- 
eral and the shipping board. 

The policy of selling the established government lines to the 
private companies operating them for the government is sound, in 
harmony with the law and the best interests of the communities, 
and should be continued. These companies possess the experience, 
good will and support necessary for successful ownership and opera- 
tion of the services. 

The Shipping: Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation are con- 
stantly effecting improvements and economies in the operation of the 
government lines without curtailing the essential service rendered 
our shippers. The annual appropriation for these governmental agen- 
cies has come down from fifty millions in 1921 to four millions for the 
current years, a splendid achievement. We favor the continued main- 
tenance of the government lines by the Shipping Board and Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation until they can be successfully transferred to 
the operating companies. 

Legislation 


_ To insure that these lines which have been developed and main- 
tained at public expense shall be given the aid to which they are 
entitled we strongly favor the prompt enactment by the Congress of 
the bill known as H. R. 9592, which has passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and which is now before the Senate of the United States. 
This bill provides that where a mail route is established between 
ports served by a line established and sold by the government the 
mail contract shall be awarded to such line. 

We also endorse and urge the passage of bill known as H. R. 8361, 
which has passed the House of Representatives and is now before the 
Senate. This bill provides that no mail contract shall be awarded 
to a —we operating foreign flag ~~? in competition with 
American flag ships. No one can successfully argue that American 
money should be given either directly or indirectly to aid the operation 
of foreign flag ships in competition with our own ships. 


Industrial Companies 


We are strongly opposed to any of our essential ocean services 
being owned or controlled by industrial companies which are primarily 
interested in the transportation of their own products. We believe 
that in the public interest these lines should be owned and operated 
by companies which will make their space available to all shippers on 
equal terms. It has been demonstrated time and again that industrial 
companies owning steamship lines naturally give first consideration 
to their own products upon their vessels and exercise a dominant 
influence in the making of freight rates to be applied on their own 
products as well as those of their competitors. 
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Monopolies 


We are likewise opposed to any grouping of ocean lines in a 
manner tending to establish a monopoly and to discriminate against 
any port or section of our country, or to curtain essential service. 
To reach foreign markets we must have the benefit of the largest 
number of available outlets and adequate service, and it is of great 
benefit to inland transportation, car supply and distribution to utilize 
all available ports and steamship services. 


Support of American Ships 


It is obvious that the surest way of maintaining an adequate 
and efficient American merchant marine is to support it to the fullest 
extent and we urge our people everywhere to ship their goods on 
vessels flying the American flag. We cheerfully support the granting 
of reasonable aids by our government to develop and maintain our 
merchant marine in foreign trade and we should likewise cheerfully 
support the operators of these ships in their efforts to successfully 
meet the formidable competition of foreign flag ships. 


Federal Farm Board 


We believe that in making loans to the Cooperative Marketing 
Associations the Federal Farm Board should insist that these associa- 
tions ship their products so far as possible on vessels flying the 
American flag. The board is constructively striving to help producers 
market their products and we feel] it can do further good work urging 
the use of American flag ships. 


Parcel Post—Cuba 


We note with approval the signing recently by the postmaster 
general of a parcel post convention with Cuba and express the hope 
this may result in a large increase of business with Cuba. 


Air Mail Service 

We note with approval the constructive development and expan- 
sion of our air services and favor a liberal policy toward the further 
building up of these services. 

The development of adequate air mail service between the United 
States and the countries to the south of us is of great importance to 
the expansion of the foreign trade of the United States. The United 
States post office department has in this connection a fine opportunity 
to. render valuable service to the American people by exercising care 
in the letting of air mail contracts, by —e undue delays which 
would give competing nations the opportunity to outstrip us and by 
stimulating every activity which would increase the efficiency of 
the service. 

We urge that the United States post office department continue 
to give thorough attention to the perfecting of a complete and adequate 
system of air mail transportation between the United States and the 
countries of Central and South America, the West Indies and Mexico. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


We heartily commend the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce for the practical and effective work which it is 
—— at home and abroad in promoting the export trade of this 
country. 

Resolved, that a vote of thanks and appreciation be extended to 
Malcolm M. Stewart for the energy he has shown in the office of 
ae va during the past ten years and that he be continued as 
chairman. 


Mr. Stewart was re-elected chairman; Ralph Pappenheimer, 
treasurer, and H. B. Arledge, special representative in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The members of the executive committee were re- 
elected. They are: J. L. Baker, Omaha, Neb.; F. C. Bryan, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; M. L. Burgess, Indianapolis, Ind.; C. C. Coldren, 
Chicago, Ill.; A. McM. Creed, Detroit, Mich.; E. A. Emerson, 
Middletown, O.; H. G. Moebus, Newport, Ky.; E. B. Pollister, St. 
Louis, Mo., and Carl Weeks, Des Moines, Ia. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board October 29: 


Modification of Gulf Intercoastal Conference Agreement. The 
modification provides for the admission of the Redwood Line, Inc., 
to membership in the conference. 

Outward Europe-Philippines Conference Agreement. The agree- 
ment filed is intended to supplement agreement for maintenance of 
uniform rates by carriers operating in the trade between European 
ports and Philippine Islands, approved by the board May 1, 1928. The 
agreement provides a penalty for infringement or deliberate breach 
of the conference agreement in respect to traffic from European ports 
to the Philippine Islands. The amount of the penalty for breach 
of the agreement is to be determined by arbitration, each member 
being required to give an undertaking guaranteeing payment of pen- 
alty up to 2,500 pounds ($12,150). The agreement requires measure- 
ment of all cargo by the carrier and prohibits acceptance of shippers’ 
figures as to measurement of cargo, equalizing of insurance, absorp- 
tion of railway, lighter or in-transit handling charges and payment 
of commissions or brokerage. Delivery abroad is to be the ordinary 
and customary a | at the port. Quoting of special rates before 
definite authorization by the conference secretary is prohibited, and 
no action violative of any of the regulatory provisions of the shipping 
act is to be taken in connection with quotation of such special rates. 
The carriers agree to require undertaking on the part of measurers 
employed by them to guarantee proper and correct measurement of 
cargo; such measurers to be subject to payment, as liquidated dam- 
ages, of not less than 10 pounds ($48.60) or more than 50 pounds ($243) 
for each violation in this respect, the exact amount to be determined 
by a committee of all agents of the members with the exception of 
the agents of the line to which damages are payable. 

American-Hawaliian Steamship Company with Canadian Pacific 
Steamship Company, Ltd., and Pacific Steamship Co.: Arrangement 
for through movement of shipments of silk from Oriental loading 
ports of Canadian Pacific Steamship Company, Ltd., to Atlantic coast 
ports of the United States, with transhipment at Seattle, Vancouver 
or Victoria and San Francisco. Through rates are to be based on 
direct lines’ rates and are to be apportioned 50 per cent to Canadian 
Pacific Steamship Co., Ltd.; the remainder to be apportioned between 
the Pacific Steamship Company and American-Hawalian. Cost of 
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transhipment at Seattle is to be absorbed on basis of 50 per cent 
by Canadian Pacific, 16% per cent by Pacific Steamship Company 
and 33% per cent by American-Hawaiian; while at San Francisco 
Pacific Steamship Company is to absorb one-third of the 
total cost of transhipment and American-Hawaiian the balance when 
shipments aggregate less than 100 tons. When shipments equal or 
exceed 100 tons delivery is to be made to the American-Hawaiian 
pier and that company then assumes outward state tolls. 

Nelson Steamship Company with American Hampton Roads Line: 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments from Pacific coast 
ports of call of Nelson to London, Hull, Leith, Dundee and other 
East Coast United Kingdom ports of call of American Hampton 
Roads Line. Through rates are to be based upon direct line rates 
of Pacific Coast-European Conference and apportioned equally be- 
tween the lines, each of which is to assume one-half the cost of 
transhipment. 

Nelson Steamship Company with Oriole Lines: Covers through 
shipments from Pacific coast ports of call of Nelson to designated 
United Kingdom and Irish ports, with transhipment at New York, 
Baltimore or Norfolk. Through rates are to be based on direct line 
conference rates and apportioned equally between the parties, each 
of which is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment. 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with North German Lloyd: Through 
billing arrangement covering shipments of canned goods, dried fruit 
and raisins from Pacific coast loading ports of Dimon to Bremen and 
Hamburg, with transhipment at New York. Through rates are to 
be based on direct line rates and divided equally between the two 
carriers, each of which is to bear its proportionate share of the 
cost of transhipment. 

Nelson Steamship Company with American Diamond Lines: Ar- 
rangement for through movement of shipments from Pacific coast 
ports of call of Nelson to American Diamond ports of call, with tran- 
shipment at Baltimore. Through rates are to be based upon current 
direct line conference rates and are to be divided equally between 
the lines, each of which is to assume one-half the cost of tranship- 
ment. 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with Holland America Line: Pro- 
vides for through shipments of canned goods, dried fruit and raisins 
from Pacific coast loading ports of Dimon Line to Rotterdam. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates and apportioned equally 
between the carriers, each of which is to absorb one-half the cost 
of transhipment at New York. 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with United States Lines: Arrange- 
ment for through shipments of canned goods, dried fruit and raisins 
from Pacific coast ports of call of Dimon to Hamburg, with tranship- 
ment at New York. Through rates, which are to be based on direct 
line rates, and cost of transhipment are to be apportioned equally 
between the lines. 

Nelson Steamship Company with Export Steamship Corporation: 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments from Pacific coast 
ports of call of Nelson to Mediterranean ports of call served by Export, 
with transhipment at Baltimore. Through rates are to be based on 
direct line rates and apportioned equally between the lines, each 
of which is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment, 


PORTS AND HARBORS 


“More than 200 harbors in the United States are being 
improved by the army engineers under projects which have been 
adopted,” says the War Department. ‘Work on these harbors 
will take its due proportion of the annual appropriations made 
by Congress for waterways, and Will contribute its share toward 
relieving unemployment throughout the country. 

“New York, the most important port, is an outstanding 
example of the benefits resulting from harbor improvements. 
Net waterborne commerce in 1928 was about 130,000,000 tons, 
valued at more than $12,000,000,000. Before dredging the Am- 
brose Channel to 40 feet depth and 2,000 feet width from a 
minimum of 16 feet commerce was limited to vessels of com- 
paratively shallow draft. Now the largest vessels afloat can 
ply the waters under normal tide conditions even though loaded 
to capacity. 

“Other major northeastern ports are those at Portland, 
Maine; Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport 
News. 

“The project for Portland Harbor originated in the river 
and harbor act way back in July 4, 1836. Under the present 
plans channel depths of 30 feet are provided where natural 
depths of only 16 feet existed. It is estimated that two-thirds 
of the tonnage now using the harbor would have been barred 
without the improvement. 

“In Boston completion of a 35-foot channel, with authorized 
depths of 40 and 45 feet in certain localities, has permitted 
establishment of new trans-Atlantic steamship lines. Entrance 
of ships of present day draft was not possible before the 35-foot 
channel was made. 

“Philadelphia is another demonstration of the benefits of 
Federal improvements. A river obstructed by shoal sand bars 
with usable depths of only 17 feet and channel widths of varying 
from 175 to 600 feet has been transformed into one of 35-foot 
depths and widths from 800 to 1,000 feet. This has made the 
port accessible to deep-draft vessels, and has resulted in a 
marked increase in its use by ocean carriers. 

“A booster for the army engineers not long ago told the 
Rotary Club at Mobile, Alabama, that the engineers had made 
possible Mobile’s new city high school, in which every citizen 
takes just pride. The point he wanted to make was that orig- 
inally Mobile Harbor was limited by the river bar to ships draw- 
ing 5% feet. The United States dredged a 10-foot channel 


through the bar in 1826. As commerce of the port grew to use 
the available channel, it has been enlarged and deepened from 
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time to time until, in 1926, a 30-foot depth had been attained, 
just a century after the 10-foot channel had been dredged. 

“Houston, Texas, also has profited immensely by harbor 
works. The ship channel, some 50 miles long from Galveston 
Harbor to Houston, giving 30-foot draft where less than 16 feet 
formerly existed, has resulted in huge increases in shipments 
to and from this port, and has brought about important indus. 
trial development along the channel. Between 1920 and 15928 
the increase amounted to 11,760,909 tons, or nearly 1,000 per 
cent. 

“Heavy gains in tonnage are also recorded in the same 
period at such ports as New Orleans, where the increase was 
4,419,309 tons; Richmond, 695,428 tons; Wilmington, North Caro- 
line (1922-28), 317,861 tons; ‘Savannah, 160,639 tons; Portland, 
Oregon, 4,497,829 tons, and Port Arthur, Texas, 688,707 tons. 

“Officials of enterprises situated at every port where harbors 
have been improved by the federal government are almost 
unanimous in asserting that increases in operations made pos- 
sible by added facilities have made the initial cost comparatively 
negligible. They also point out that once the work has been 
properly performed maintenance costs are reduced to a 
minimum.” 


FREE LIGHTERAGE HEARINGS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The second series of hearings in the free lighterage fight 
between New York and New Jersey has been completed at 
Newark, N. J., with the State of New Jersey closing its case 
on its petition to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
segregation of lighterage charges by the railroads from the 
regular freight rates in New York Harbor and for lower freight 
rates. The greater part of the sessions was given to cross- 
examination by New York counsel of witnesses for New Jersey 
who had given their direct testimony at the first series of hear- 
ings last June. 

The hearings afforded New York counsel an opportunity to 
attack previous testimony by New Jersey witnesses and the ses- 
sions were marked by frequent clashes between opposing coun- 
sel. One of the points made by New York was that, of the total 
tonnage handled at steamship piers in Manhattan, at least one- 
half was of local origin or destination and did not have to go 
to New Jersey. This information was produced in a report 
prepared by the Bureau of Commerce of the Port Authority of 
New York. 

Testimony of New Jersey witnesses that New Jersey was 
entitled to lower freight rates than New York because of smaller 
investments by the railroads and lower handling costs was 
vigorously attacked. Thomas J. Healy, representing the fifty- 
four railroad defendants, moved to have excluded all testimony 
and exhibits of Robert Lesher, witness for New Jersey, on the 
ground that they had no connection with the rate structure and 
the handling of freight facilities, that they were immaterial, 
and that it did not matter to the railroads whether there were 
“1,000 piers” on the New York side or the New Jersey side, or 
what was being done in the way of construction. 

Backing up Mr. Healy’s motion, Charles E. Cotterill, coun- 
sel for the New York Dock Company, warned the Commission 
that the complainants were seeking by “a plain undisguised 
appeal” to influence the Commission to render a decision based 
on economic conditions in the port and in New Jersey. He 
said that the Commission had no power in judging economical 
conditions, but only to judge of rates. 

Motion to exclude this part of the testimony, however, was 
denied. Testimony by Philip Guise, city development engi- 
neer of Jersey City, proposing that New York financiers should 
go to Jersey City and other parts of New Jersey and put funds 
into the development of the shore front there was also subjected 
to heavy fire by the New York interests and it was brought out 
that Jersey City had not appropriated money for such an enter- 
prise and it was not known when it would do so. 

Another point scored by the New York defendants was that 
northern New Jersey had a large business with New York and 
that, if rates were increased, it would tend to hurt northern 
New Jersey manufacturers who might have their trade diverted 
to other points. 

Examiner Steer, who presided at the hearings, in declaring 
the sessions closed, announced that the Boston complaint, which 
is tied up to the New Jersey complaint, in part, will be heard 
in Boston on December 1. It was said that New York would 
ask that December 15 be set for the hearings on the New York 
defense and the examiner took the matter under advisement. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN CELEBRATION 


Commemorating the thirtieth anniversary of the sailing of 
its first steamer from New York for San Francisco, President 
Roger D. Lapham, of American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, 
gave a luncheon at San Francisco, Oct. 27, aboard the company’s 
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g. S. American at which were present high officials from the 
Twelfth Naval District; Mayor James Rolph, Jr., Governor-elect 
of California; Angelo J. Rossi, acting mayor of San Francisco; 
Major C. L. Tilden, president, board of State Harbor Commis- 
sioners; Leland W. Cutler, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; and about forty other guests, including state and civic 
officials, officers of four other American-Hawaiian ships that 
were in port, and representatives of numerous business houses, 
some of which have been company shippers ever since the line 
was inaugurated thirty years ago. 

The present S. S. American is the namesake of the original 
American, which sailed from New York for San Francisco 
through the Straits of Magellan, October 30, 1900; making the 
voyage in 61 days and carrying 8,500 tons of general cargo for 
San Francisco, Seattle, and the Hawaiian Islands. 

President Lapham, who has been with the company ever 
since, being graduated from Harvard in 1905, made a short talk, 
after welcoming the guests of honor. 


OCEAN BILLS OF LADING 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has an- 
nounced that, in response to numerous requests, the board of 
directors of the chamber has authorized the calling of a small 
conference at the chamber headquarters in Washington, No- 
vember 14, to consider the legislative situation regarding uniform 
ocean bills of lading as provided in the Hague rules. 

“The national chamber is on record in favor of uniformity 
in ocean bills of lading,’ says the chamber announcement. 
“Due to divergency of view on certain details, the necessary 
action to put into effect The Hague Rules approved by the 
Brussels Conference of 1922, with any necessary changes to 
make them applicable to American conditions, has not been 
taken by Congress. In the last few months, however, the organ- 
izations most actively interested have indicated their agreement 
upon the White bill, H. R. 3830, with certain modifications. 

“It is hoped that the November 14 conference will deter- 
mine whether the various organizations interested in the rules 
are all definitely in agreement on the proposed bill as amended 
and provide opportunity for discussion of any further changes 
that any of the organizations may desire to propose. 

“Invitations have been extended to associations represent- 
ing shippers and chambers of commerce interested in foreign 
trade and the White bill, with proposed amendments, has been 
brought to the attention of about 2,200 shippers.” 

Chairman White, of the House committee on merchant 
marine and fisheries, who has been elected to the Senate from 
Maine, but who will complete his present term in the House, 
plans to have the committee hold hearings on the Hague Rules 
legislation at the next session. Hearings were held on the sub- 
ject at the last session, but the committee took no action. 


LOAN FOR “MORRO CASTLE” EQUIPMENT 


A loan amounting to $159,726, representing three-fourths the 
cost of “hotel equipment” installed in the vessel Morro Castle, 
recently completed at the Ne¥port News Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Company for the Agwi Navigation Company, was granted 
the owners by the Shipping Board October 29. The amount of 
$212,968.01 was expended by the Agwi company for this part 
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of the ship’s equipment in addition to its original construction 
cost of $4,350,000, three-fourths of which amount has been 
loaned by the board under authority of the merchant marine 
act of 1928. Repayment of the additional loan will be made in 
twenty annual installments with interest at not less than 3 per 
cent per annum. 


PORT CHARGES CASE 


Carriers reaching north Atlantic ports have asked the Com- 
mission to deny the petition of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association for reargument and reconsideration with respect to 
“storage” and “dockage” in No. 12681, In re charges for wharf- 
age, handling, storage and other accessorial services at north 
Atlantic ports. The carriers contend that the presentation of 
additional testimony will not add anything to the original record 
as to the issues involved. The carriers deny the contention of 
the warehousemen that the railroads are engaging in a form of 
rebating and extension of concessions to favored shippers in 
violation of federal statutes. This contention of the petitioners 
or charges against the railroads was made at the original hear- 
ings and fully investigated, and the railroads reaching the north 
Atlantic ports denied the charges at the hearings and reiterate 
their denial in this answer, it is asserted. Another allegation of 
the warehousemen denied by the carriers is that “as now used 
by the railroad traffic departments such free dockage and nom- 
inal storage charges present forms of rebating and cast a severe 
burden upon other traffic.” 


SHRINKING FLEET CORPORATION 


Due to the unemployment situation, the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, the Shipping Board’s shipping agency, will not put 
into effect this winter the plan that called for a reduction in 
personnel of about 750 employes, according to Chairman O’Con- 
nor, of the board. Adoption of the “lump-sum agreement” as the 
basis for computing compensation due operators of Shipping 
Board vessels and providing for the operators having practically 
complete control over ship operations, subject to general super- 
vision of the Fleet Corporation, according to the Fleet Corpora- 
tion, makes it possible to reduce the personnel of the corpora- 
tion about 50 per cent. 


WESTERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Thomas R. Nielsen, general manager, Western Steamship 
Company, Seattle, Wash., has issued an announcement to the 
effect that the marine department of Lewis-Bean Company has 
been discontinued, and the steamer Lake Frances, which has 
been operated under his direction, has been turned back to the 
owner. He, however, is to continue in the steamship business 
and has organized the Western Steamship Company, which will 
operate two vessels on a 10-day schedule between Puget Sound 
and California ports. 


SERVICE TO ALASKA 


The Canadian Pacific Railway will increase its Alaskan 
facilities next season, according to T. J. Wall, general agent in 
Chicago, by placing three “Princess” steamers on the Vancouver- 
Skagway route, sailing from Vancouver every Wednesday and 
Saturday in June, July and August, with the exception of August 
12, when a twelve-day cruise will be taken. 





Aviation News 





AIR REGULATION CONFERENCE 


Declaring that one of the most important factors contribut- 
ing to the development of air commerce lies in the uniformity 
of federal, state and municipal air laws, regulations and prac- 
tices, Secretary Lamont announced that he had extended an 
invitation to the governors of the 48 states to send two repre- 
Sentatives to Washington on December 16 and 17 for a con- 
ference in the interest of a further uniformity and flexibility in 
the different legislative and regulatory matters involved. 

The conference will be known as the National Conference 
on Uniform Aeronautic Regulatory Laws and will be sponsored 
by the Assistant Secretary of Commerce in charge of aero- 
nhautics and his staff of the aeronautics branch. 

Secretary Lamont said substantial progress had already 
been made in the matter of uniform air laws by cooperation 
between the various states and the Department of Commerce. 


“However,” he added, “a number of important things re- 
main to be accomplished and for some time the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce in charge of aeronautics has been planning 
to bring together representatives of the governors of the 48 
states for this purpose.” 

The program of the conference will include five fundamental 
subjects, as follows: 

1. Uniform basic regulatory state air law. 

2. Adoption of federal air traffic rules by the states for purposes 
of local enforcement. 

Methods of local enforcement. 


4, State enabling acts for airport acquisition and control. 
5. Importance of uniform airport field rules. 


In his letter of invitation to the governors of the states, 
Secretary Lamont said only those subjects were included in the 
program which directly concern matters affecting regulation and 
control within the various states. 
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“This has been done advisedly,” the letter continued, “and 
upon the premise that a short, intensive conference, limited in 
its discussion to the few fundamentals involved, will bring about 
more satisfactory results for all concerned.” 

The aircraft industry will be represented by delegates des- 
ignated by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. Represehta- 
tives will also be appointed by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Aeronautic Association. 


PRIVATE AIRPLANES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Two hundred ninety-five privately owned airplanes in Great 
Britain belong to 263 persons, over 20 of whom own two each, 
while one owns four, according to a report received in the 
Department of Commerce from H. C. Schuette, assistant trade 
commissioner, Paris, France. Twenty-five of the planes belong 
to women. There is a wide variety of types from a small biplane 
of below 100 horsepower to a 1,500-horsepower air yacht. The 
most powerful privately owned two-plane aircraft is a seaplane 
which develops 500 horsepower. 


SUBSIDIES FOR TRANSATLANTIC AIR SERVICE 


Granting of subsidies to British interests to assist in the 
establishment of a regular commercial air service between Can- 
ada and Great Britain would be viewed with favor by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, according to a resolution re- 
corded by that body at its recent fifth annual meeting, the 
Department of Commerce is informed in a dispatch from Trade 
Commissioner Harvey A. Sweetser at Toronto. 

At the same meeting the Canadian organization expressed 
the opinion that every encouragement be given to the develop- 
ment of “All Red” aviation routes connecting the various parts 
of the British empire: ‘. 

A resolution was also passed to “encourage in every way 
possible the establishment and maintenance of airports and 
aerodromes at municipal centers throughout Canada.” 


AIRCRAFT LICENSES 


New methods of procedure expected to facilitate the issu- 
ance of identification and license numbers to aircraft and the 
handling of applications of limited commercial pilots for changes 
in bases, have been inaugurated by the aeronautics branch of 
the Department of Commerce, according to an announcement 
made by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics. 

“Under a policy recently made effective, owners of new 
aircraft may obtain identification and license numbers from 
inspectors of the aeronautics branch in the field without apply- 
ing directly to the aeronautics branch in Washington,” Mr. 
Young explained. “Each supervising inspector has been issued 
a block of numbers which will be assigned to new aircraft which 
a not previously been issued Department of Commerce num- 

ers. 

“The aeronautics branch has also instituted a policy whereby 
limited commercial pilots may apply directly to an inspector 
for authorization to change their bases of operation. In the 
event that the circumstances warrant it, permission will be 
granted by the inspector, which will obviate the necessity of 
applying directly to the aeronautics branch. Limited commercial 
pilots are allowed to carry passengers for hire only in the areas 
stipulated in their licenses, which makes it necessary that 
permission to operate elsewhere be received. Four changes a 
year are permissible where conditions warrant them. 


EXAMINATIONS OF PILOTS 


Authorized medical examiners of the aeronautics branch of 
the Department of Commerce, on September 30, 1930, had con- 
ducted a total of 93,805 physical examinations for Department of 
a Pilot licenses since the organization of the branch 
n ; 

Statistics compiled for the three months beginning with July 
1 and ending September 30, 1930, show that 12,456 examinations 
were conducted in this period. Of this number, 394 were original 
examinations of trained pilots; 5,411 were original examinations 
of students; 4,605 were re-examinations of pilots and students 
for the same grade of license held at the time of examination; 
and 1,892 were re-examinations of pilots and students for a higher 
grade of license. Twenty-five examinations which were found 
to be incomplete were canceled by the department and 129 were 
awaiting action on September 30. : 

Of the 394 original physical examinations of trained pilots 
during this 3-month period, 2 were disqualified. Two hundred 
eighty-six students were disqualified out of 5,411 taking their 
original examinations. Also, of the 4,605 pilots and students 


re-examined for the same grade of license which they held at 
the time of examination, 17 were disqualified, 38 redisqualified, 
and 54 previously disqualified were qualified. Seven pilots and 
students out of 1,892 taking the re-examination for higher grade 
were disqualified. 
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NEW YORK PASSENGER TRANSFER 


Though it does not oppose an investigation of its termina] 
motor coach service at New York and Newark, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, in a reply filed with the Commission to the petition of 
the Pennsylvania asking that the Commission institute such an 
investigation, takes the position that such an inquiry is not 
necessary. It contends that since the allegations of the Penn. 
sylvania’s petition are based on alleged lack of tariff authority, 
“such allegations would now seem to be satisfied” by reason 
of the fact that the Baltimore & Ohio filed a terminal tariff, 
effective October 21, governing the handling of passengers to, 
from or via New York City, N. Y., and Newark, N. J. 

The Baltimore & Ohio directs attention to the fact that 
the Pennsylvania presented its petition in I. and S. No. 3416, in 
which the Commission found not justified a Pennsylvania 
Schedule proposing “free transfer service” in the New York 
City area, and that in that proceeding “alleged practices of the 
Baltimore & Ohio were developed solely to show the competitive 
situation.” Now, however, it is averred, the Pennsylvania “seeks 
to use its partisan presentation in the I. and S. proceeding as 
to the alleged competition of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company as a basis for influencing the Commission to enter upon 
an investigation of the Baltimore & Ohio’s terminal motor coach 
operation in the New York metropolitan area.” 

“We believe that it may be fairly inferred from the record 
and subsequent events that this has been the primary object of 
the presentation from the beginning, in spite of the competitive 
factor so repeatedly stressed,” says the B. & O., adding that 
it is glad of the opportunity to point out “what we regard as 
a questionable use by the petitioner herein of the Commission’s 
functions in an investigation and suspension proceeding.” 


“The Baltimore & Ohio in its terminal motor coach opera- 
tions at New York and Newark has done nothing that is not 
supported in law,” says the reply. 


It is asserted that, presumably, the investigation instituted 
in No. 23400, Coordination of Motor Transportation, will include 
within its scope the Baltimore & Ohio terminal motor coach 
operations in New York and Newark. 


The Baltimore & Ohio says it filed the terminal tariff cov- 
ering the services in question “without canceling the necessity 
therefor under the law.” 


BUSINESS AND TRANSPORT 


In a statement on business conditions issued by Julius H. 
Barnes, chairman of the National Business Survey Conference, 
the following appears with reference to transportation: 


Railroads—During the first nine months of this year $999,000,000 
of railroad securities were issued for capital purposes, as compared 
with $561,000,000 in the first three quarters of 1929. Carloadings for 
the four weeks ended October 11 were 19 per cent below those for 
the corresponding weeks of 1929. The preceding four weeks in 1930 
were 16.1 per cent below 1929 and the first half of 1930, 9.5 per cent 
below the first half of 1929. L. C. L. loadings were 10.2 per cent off 
during the last four weeks reported, 10 per cent off during the pre- 
ceding four weeks, and 4.8 per cent off during the first half of 1930. 
age = still no reliable statistics to show the movement of freight 

y truck. 

Electric Railways—With a seasonal increase, street railway traffic 
in September was 8 per cent under September, 1929, compared with 
a loss of 10.75 per cent in August below August, 1929 

Bus Lines—Bus transportation reports continuance of good busi- 
ness, with an expansion over 1929. The only question about the volume 
of business this year appears to be whether or not the increase will 
equal the three-year average of increase, approximately 10 r cent. 

Shipping and Shipbuilding—The number of vessels in foreign trade 
entering the United States ports in September was 11.5 per cent less 
than in August and 14 per cent less than in July, but the cargo ton- 
nage for September exceeded that for August by nearly 8 per cent 
and that for July by 3 per cent. Clearances of vessels in foreign 
trade during September were approximately 15 per cent below those 
for either August or July in the number of vessels. The cargo tonnage 
was 15 per cent below August and 6 per cent below July. The past 
month shows little change in the shipbuilding situation, with em- 
ployment in shipyards continuing above the level of last year. 

Automobiles—September motor vehicle production in the United 
States and Canada was 230,888, or 1 per cent under August and 46 
per cent under September, 1929; when production was running ahead 
of sales. September production was the lowest month since last 
December. Production during the first nine months of 1930 totalled 
3,066,510 units, or 37 per cent below the corresponding months of 1929, 
the record year, and 16.5 per cent below the same months of 1928. 
Registration of new passenger cars during the first eight months of 
1930 was 29 per cent less than in the corresponding part of last year. 
Stocks of new cars on September 1 were estimated at 310,000, or 42 
per cent below the figure on September 1, 1929. Used car stocks con- 
tinue on a normal basis. Sales of American automobiles outside of 
the United States totalled 457,000 units during the first eight months 
this year, a decrease of 42 per cent below the first eight months of 
1929. During the first eight months of 1930, 16 per cent of American 
production was sold outside the United States as compared with 
18 per cent for the first eight months of 1929. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY STATISTICS 
The Commission has issued Statement No. 30128, containing 
selected financial and operating data from annual reports of 
telephone companies for the year ended December 31, 1929. 
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Inland Waterway Transportation 





BARGE LINE TRIP COMPLETED 


The inaugural voyage of the Steamer Ohio, of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Barge Line Company, with a tow of seventeen 
barges, has been completed. With a main fleet of four tow- 
boats and fifty barges the new transportation company recently 
began barge express service on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
between Cincinnati and New Orleans. Regular weekly sailings 
from each city are to be in effect by about the middle of Novem- 
ber. Though only Cincinnati and New Orleans are to be served 
directly by the new line at the outset, it is considered probable 
that other cities along the 1500-mile route will have direct serv- 
ice by the first of the year. Those cities, however, are now 
taking advantage of the river line through utilization of joint 
rail-river rates. 

Though both rivers were unusually low at the time of the 
company’s inaugural trip southward from Cincinnati, the long 
tow was able to navigate the channel with comparative ease, 
it is stated. The Ohio developed a maximum speed of more than 
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Unifiow, steam-driven towboat, “Ohio,” of the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Company, pushing a tow of seventeen barges on the 
Ohio River at Cincinnati. 


twelve miles an hour. Its usual tow will comprise between ten 
and twelve barges, rather than the seventeen pushed on the 
initial trip. 

Construction of the barges, it is pointed out, makes for 
easier navigation. Instead of the conventional “duckbill” bow, 
barges in use by the new concern have sharply pointed bow and 
stern. With such construction they dovetail into each other, 
so that a tow of seventeen actually pushes down the river as one 
gigantic stream-lined vessel. Consequently there is a lessening 
of water resistance with a resultant increase of speed. 

The barges of the line are of 300-ton capacity each. This 
comparatively small size, it has been pointed out, also facili- 
tates the rapid removal of freight. A consignment of 300 tons 
for a single concern, for example, may be loaded in one barge 
and the barge dropped at its destination while the tow proceeds, 
rather than holding up the entire tow while part of the freight 
is unloaded from one large barge. 

A keen interest in the new river transportation company 
Was evidenced on the 1500-mile trip. At many of the locks on 
the Ohio River through which the tow passed, crowds of persons 
lined the banks to comment on the construction of barges, the 
apparent power of the towboat. When the tow arrived in New 
Orleans shippers and civic leaders attended a reception at the 
dock and hundreds inspected the big. towboat. 


INLAND WATERWAY MEETING 


General problems of the inland waterway situation were 
considered at a meeting, at Chicago, October 30, of the com- 
mittee on inland waterway transportation of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. H. I. Harriman, chairman of the board 


of the New England Power Association, is chairman of the 
committee. Three special phases of the subject, as follows, 
were docketed for the Chicago meeting: Standards or tests 
which may be applied in determining the advisability of public 
expenditures for waterway improvements; principles to be fol- 
lowed in establishing joint rail and water rates, and steps that 
may be taken to expedite the transfer of government owned 
barge lines to private ownership. At the end of the meeting 
it was stated that no definite conclusions had been arrived at 
and that probably another meeting would be held in December. 


K. C. RIVER-RAIL TERMINAL 


Location of the proposed river-rail terminal at Kansas City 
is a matter for Kansas City and not the War Department to 
determine, according to a letter sent by Secretary of War Hurley 
to H. F. McElroy, city manager of Kansas City, Mo. The latter 
wrote to Secretary Hurley asking that the government indicate 
where the terminal should be built. This situation arose be- 
cause of the fact that a sand bar near the point where the city 
proposed to build the terminal has caused the city to doubt 
whether the terminal could be reached if built at that point. 
Major General Ashburn, of the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
is understood to favor the building of the terminal at the site 
heretofore determined upon, while Chief of Engineers Brown 
is understood to have expressed doubt as to whether the ter- 
minal should be built there on account of the condition in the 
river referred to. In his letter Secretary Hurley said: 


Naturally, I am interested in the completion of this terminal, as 
you know. At this time it is to the interest of all that work be begun 
and prosecuted vigorously on all public works. Further, it is advisable 
that you have your terminal ready to meet the channel work 
this department is doin. with all the vigor of the means at hand. 

You have received a permit from this department to build the 
terminal at the location desired by you. I see no reason why you 
do not go ahead and build your terminal where you desire it to be 
and have permission to build it, since the matter is now altogether 
in your hands and you are the responsible party for the use of the 
funds of your city. 

The chief of engineers will very properly give you advice on the 
location of your terminal when you ask such advice, and I am quite 
sure that the only reason you have not received advice is because 
it has not been asked. When given, you must take it or leave it 
as you see fit. The same may be said of the chairman of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation. You must not be surprised if these two 
officers differ in the advice given to you. They have different view- 
points, and each is entitled to his own opinion, and you are the one 
to exercise discretion in the matter. Neither of these officers is em- 
powered to take upon himself any responsibility for the location of 
your terminal. That rests with the proper authority at Kansas City. 

When your terminal is built and leased to the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, this department will make reasonable efforts to assure 
access to it by the craft of that corporation as long as it shall be 
an instrument of the general government. 


ASHBURN STATEMENTS QUESTIONED 


Major General T. Q. Ashburn, 
Chairman, Inland Waterways Corporation, 
Washington, D. C.: 


In The Traffic World of October 25, page 1020, I notice the 
following excerpt from a speech which you delivered at the 
laying of the cornerstone of the motor-rail-water interchange 
terminal at Peoria, Illinois: 


Were it not for such interchange terminals the advantages of 
water. transportation would be limited to those communities fortunately 
located upon the banks of our navigable streams; and, further, the 
people of the whole United States would be taxed for the sole bene- 
fit of such communities, unless there can be extended to the interior 
the same savings as accrue to river communities by the utilization 
of such rivers as means of transporting freight. 


Further along in your speech you attempted to show that 
the government’s inland waterway was entirely fair to rail car- 
riers in that, in dividing through rates, you give the rail carrier 
the same proportion it would receive from another rail carrier, 
and gave an illustration of the division of a dollar rate where 
the rail carrier and water carrier would each have a haul of 50 
miles, in which you show that the rail carrier would still get 
its 50c in division, and the water carrier would shrink its 50c 
by 20 per cent and receive only 40c, thus giving the inland ship- 
per the benefit of a through rate of 90c. 

Both of your statements are sophistical, if not actually er- 
roneous. 

The first statement in which you attempt to deceive the 
people by telling them that an inland community receives ex- 
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actly the same benefit as a community on the banks of a (so- 
called) navigable stream can very readily be shown to be false. 

According to the decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 23 I. C. C. 203, a 
first class rate of $1.00 per 100 pounds is prescribed for a rail 
haul of 170 miles. : 

If we use your example and assume that 85 miles or 50 
per cent of this haul is made by water and 50 per cent by rail, 
of which your proportion is shrunken 20 per cent, we find that 
the water line gets 40c and the rail line 50c, total 90c—giving 
the inland shipper a reduction of 10c per 100 pounds. 

Now, under the same scale for an 85 mile haul by rail, 
parallel with the river, the rate to a river bank shipper would 
be 74c, of which you would charge but 80 per cent or 59c. Fif- 
ty-nine cents is 15c less than 74c, while 90c, to the inland point, 
is but 10c less than a dollar, thus showing clearly that the river 
bank shipper receives 50 per cent more benefit from the water 
borne traffic than the inland shipper. 

Again, referring to the extreme fairness of your govern- 
ment enterprise toward the rail carrier, in not asking it to 
shrink its earnings below what it would receive in division of 
a through rate with another rail carrier. 

Suppose the rail carrier that reaches the inland point also 
reaches the port of origin or destination. Under the interstate 
commerce act it would not be required to divide its earnings at 
all with another rail carrier, and as there would be no reduc- 
tion in the through rate by use of such connecting rail carrier, 
there would be no object on the part of the inland shipper in 
penalizing his home rail line; but, with your waterway propo- 
sition it is different, inasmuch as he has an object to save a 
part of the freight rate—even though it be a small part—at the 
expense of the rank and file of the taxpayers of the nation. 
So the inland carrier loses its opportunity to get its long haul 
and 100 per cent of the revenue on the inland traffic, and is 
deprived entirely of the traffic to the river bank point. 

The inland shipper gets but 50 per cent of the benefit se- 
sured by his river bank competitor; and all for the support of 
an institution which never has paid and never will pay, not- 
withstanding its exemption from the payment of interest, taxes 
and up-keep charges. 

Verily, your statements are fatuous and the rank and file 
of the taxpayers extremely gullible. 

J. H. Johnston, Traffic Manager, 
Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Oct. 28, 1930. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The shipping public will appreciate the spirit that prompted 
you to publish my address of October 21, last, on “The Develop- 
ment of Our Inland Waterways from a Shipper’s Standpoint; 
A Reply to Mr. Fred W. Sargent, president, Chicago & North 
Western Railway.” 

Your editorial but half quotes from my address stating the 
position of the committee that assured President Hoover on 
December 2, 1929, the Mississippi Valley stood ready to relieve 
the government of this operation. Obviously, the Mississippi 
Valley or anyone else cannot override the declared policy of 
Congress, and Congress has declared in section 3 of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation Act, as amended May 29, 1928, its policy 
to continue the transportation services of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation until certain conditions which Congress has deemed 
essential to the success of private operation of these services 
have been accomplished. Therefore, this committee which 
called on the President December 2, 1929, assured him that 
when the time arrived under the provisions of the existing 
federal law, the Mississippi Valley stood ready to relieve the 
government of this operation. This was a bona fide proposal 
and still stands. 

We believe you should publish in your next issue this im- 
portant omission, for it must be evident to you that the Mis- 
sissippi Valley or anyone else cannot nullify the declared policy 
of Congress. On the contrary, I can assure you that the Mis- 
sissippi Valley is striving with all its might to comply with the 
conditions laid down by Congress, which must be met before 
the government operation of the barge line can be turned over 
to private operation, so as to hasten the day when government 
operation shall cease and be replaced by private operation. 

What the shipper and the public would be interested to 
have you discuss is how industry is going to continue in the 
Mississippi Valley under the conditions set forth in my address 
and whether it is going to be of benefit to Mr. Sargent’s railroad 
for us to tear up our factories and remove them to sections 
now having water transportation. You must know that from the 
years 1919 to 1927 the manufacturing establishments in Minne- 
sota have been reduced from 6,225 to 3,886, and a proportionate 
reduction has taken place in the states of Iowa, Wisconsin, 
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North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and Nebraska. What js 
more important is the resulant decrease in invested capital and 
in men employed. The fact that this is due in part to the op. 
eration of the Panama Canal does not mitigate the fact that 
this adverse condition is being accentuated by the present 
railroad rate-making tendencies of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the landlocked condition of this great mid. 
west region. Unless we can find a means to make the Panama 
Canal function for us, and a cheaper means of transportation 
for certain basic commodities which are essential to industry 
in the midwest, our industries will have to move to more favored 
locations, with the result that Mr. Sargent’s railroad will suffer 
along with every other business in the midwest, including agri. 
culture, which needs home markets. 

My plea is for cooperation in the solution of these problems, 
for we are all striving for the same end—the renewal of pros. 
perity in this region, which means increased earnings for every- 
one, including the railroads. 

C. C. Webber, 


President, Upper Mississippi Barge Line Company. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 27, 1930. 





It was with no desire to confuse the issue or disguise the facts 
that we omitted from the editorial referred to the qualification men- 
tioned by Mr. Webber—that the offer to take over the barge line was 
contingent on the fulfillment of the tasks specified before the gov- 
ernment may sell it. What we had in mind was merely that, if some- 
one was willing to take it over, the government might well alter its 
policy as expressed in the present law—by amending that law—and 
get out of the transportation business as soon as possible. The 
advocates of waterway development and operation by the government 
have taken good care that, unless the law is changed, it will be a long 
time before the conditions are fulfilled and the government can get 
out of the business. 

As to the point Mr. Webber says he would like to have us dis- 
cuss, we have often said it was a sound argument in favor of a 
waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf that the Panama Canal 
enables shippers near the eastern seaboard to reach the west coast 
at a rate advantage over the middle west. But we do not think the 
situation justifies a prophecy that industry will abandon the Mis- 
sissippi Valley unless there is inland waterway development—cer- 
tainly not to the extent that that prophecy is used—and at least 
one way to meet it is by permitting the railroads to make the fourth 
section rates to thé Pacific coast that they desire to make. We have 
discussed this entire subject often and at length.—Editor The Traffic 
World. 


TUGBOAT WITH NO PILOT ABOARD 


A new kind of electric tugboat has recently been put in 
service on the St. Lawrence River. It tows car floats between 
the New York Central terminal at Ogdensburg, N. Y., and the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad terminal at Prescott, Ontario. When 
the float is ready to leave, the tug noses up, the two boats are 
tied together, an electric connection is made and the pilot leaves 
the tugboat and boards the car float. The trip is then made 
with the pilot on the bridge of the towed boat, all the operations 
of the machinery on the tug, steering, etc., being controlled 
from that point. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Secretary of of War Hurley has approved an allotment of 
$34,760 for maintenance of the channel of the Tennessee River 
in the vicinity of Knoxville, under the old project, which pro- 
vides for a depth of 3 feet at extreme low water. The river 
and harbor act of July 3, 1930, adopted a project for a 9-foot 
channel in the Tennessee up to Knoxville, but it has not been 
determined to begin work on the new project. 


EMPLOYMENT AND RIVER WORK 


“Reports that contracts for work on the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers are being held up in Washington, thereby caus- 
ing the layoff of men hired by contractors for furnishing piling 
are in error,’ says the War Department. “There are no con- 
tracts held up in Washington. The chief of engineers states 
that all matters involving labor are handled with the greatest 
dispatch with a view of keeping as many men as possible in em- 
ployment.” 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
October 8-14, inclusive, was 396,291, as compared with 389,399 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. No shortage was 
reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 174,140; ventilated box, 2,239; auto and furniture, 38,554; total 

214,933; flat, 16,889; gondola, 71,272; hopper, 61,591; total coal, 
132,863; coke, 319; S. D. stock, 19,271; D. D. stock, 2,769; flat, 7,442; 
tank, 434; miscellaneous, 1,371. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 14,500 box, 550 auto 
and furniture, 100 flat, 100 S. D. stock and 100 refrigerator cars. 
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Dependable for 79 Years 


Every industrial worker has all 
the railroads of the country work 
ing for him. 

They assemble and distribute 
raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts—a service fundamental to 
modern industry. 

They make possible human ex- 
istence in cities by transporting 
food and fuel and other necessi- 
ties of life. 

They aid in the location and 
promotion of industries. 

They employ more than one 
and one-half million workers and 
pay them approximately three 
billion dollars a year. 

They and their employes pur- 
chase and use the products of all 
other industries, thereby giving 
employment to many more 
workers. 

They pay taxes which lighten 
the tax burden of everyone else. 

Thus the railroads serve us all. 

Constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions are invited. 


Kea 


Chicago, November 1, 1930, 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


More than 23,000 manufacturing establishments are 
located in the 231 counties on the lines of the Illinois 





Central System, which prides itself on serving them. 
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(2) Methods of Settling Shipper-Carrier Differences 


SECOND industrial traffic policy involves the 

choice of methods of settling differences between 

carriers and shippers growing out of proposals 
for changes in rates and/or services, emanating from 
either group. 

Two groups of methods are available, those that 
contemplate settlements without recourse to govern- 
mental agencies and those that utilize such agencies. 
The former includes direct dealings with the officials of 
individual carriers, negotiations with the carriers col- 
lectively through their standing rate committees, and 
mediation by some traffic official of a chamber of com- 
merce or trade agsociation. It would also include the 
shippers’ “steering committees” organized for negotiat- 
ing with the carriers, when some rate readjustment 
extending beyond the scope of the usual organizations 
of shippers is proposed. 

The second group includes recourse either to the 
executive or legislative branches of the government, in 
which case it is termed “political rate making,” or a 
reference of the issues to the judiciary or to a regulatory 
commission. The services of the latter may be performed 
through a formal trial of the issues followed by an order 
to the parties, or through an informal consideration of 
the issues followed by an opinion that does not bind the 
parties. In the case of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, informal methods are employed by the bureau 
of informal cases and by the bureau of traffic. 

The employment of one method, of course, does not 
prevent the use of others. In all probability, most of 
the cases litigated before the Commission have been the 
subjects of extended negotiation with the carriers and 
many of the formal cases have previously been handled 
on the informal basis. Some contestants have resorted 
to the political agencies as well as to the Commission. 
It is rather a question of attitude; how far is the ship- 
per willing to proceed with negotiation before turning 
to litigation? How prone to resort to the legislative 
branch to air his grievances? How willing is the car- 
rier to meet the overtures of the shipper? And is it 
probable that the case is of such nature that it can 
readily be settled by conference rather than by suit? 

Current opinions reflect the diverse judgments of 
traffic men on such questions. Some believe that too 
large a volume of rate controversies is now thrust on 
’ the Commission and that many more of them might be 
settled by shipper-carrier conferences. Others conclude 
* that negotiation would accomplish more if the carriers 
were somewhat more willing to “cooperate” with the 
shippers. Still others regard the existing machinery of 
rate negotiation as defective in various particulars and 
propose changes to improve procedure. And some con- 
tend that the method might be fairly workable, when 
dealing with the complaints of individual shippers, and, 
possibly, even with local grievances, but regard legal 
force as necessary to dispose of large sectional rate 
controversies. 

Consideration will be confined to a comparison of 
the political, Commission, and standing rate committee 
methods of adjusting differences, as they function at 
present. In discussing Commission procedure, only the 
formal aspect of its work is included. 


(2a) Resort to Political Action 


Under the phrase, “political rate making,” political 
activity, especially to obtain changes in freight rates, 
has been roundly condemned in traffic circles for the last 
ten years. By this time the issues should be clear and 
should require little elaboration here.’ In the main, this 
method consists chiefly in bringing some form of pres. 
sure on the carriers directly, or on the regulatory 
commissions, through the political branches of the gov- 
ernment—namely, the executive and the legislative. The 
objections are numerous and weighty. The incompetence 
of legislative bodies to deal with the complex issues 
usually presented in rate cases, because of their lack of 
knowledge, their inexperience, and their lack of time 
to become transportation experts; the defects of legis- 
lative procedures, including those of the legislative 
committees, to which most of the work must be confided; 
and the presence of intense partisanship and sectional 
or economic group bias, have received repeated exempli- 
fication. Doubtless, most trained traffic men would 
readily admit the inferiority of this method as compared 
with Commission procedure; they prefer the quasi- 
judicial determination to that of political expediency. 

Nevertheless, there is often strong temptation to 
resort to such methods to gain desired ends. A decision 
of the Commission may arouse the hostility of a large 
community or of some compact economic group; resent- 
ment makes its appearance in Congress, in much the same 
way as an unpopular opinion of the Supreme Court draws 
down legislative wrath. Pressure tactics appear to gain 
weight, to the extent that numerous or influential groups 
are inflamed. The history of organized labor offers an 
interesting parallel. The well organized and disciplined 
unions tend to avoid political agencies, because they can 
gain their ends more readily by means of collective bar- 
gaining. It is more often the weaker labor groups that 
seek their objectives through party politics or by demand- 
ing the aid of governmental bodies; and so, presumably, 
it is in rate matters. 


(2b) Commission Formal Procedure 


While Commission regulation is regarded as dis- 
tinctly superior to legislative rate making, nevertheless, 
certain tendencies or practices do appear, some of which 
suggest superiority in the method of direct settlement 
of differences with the carriers themselves. 

(1) The method of litigation is generally regarded 
as more expensive and time-consuming than that of 
negotiation. Procedural differences probably account for 
much of this difference. Ten to fifteen months or more 
may be needed for the complaint, answer, hearings, briefs, 
examiner’s report, exceptions, oral argument, decision, 
and rehearings, if all these steps are required. This 
contrasts with the much shorter time in which requests 
for rate changes have been approved and published when 
handled by negc.iation. It should not be overlooked, 
however, that the high average time required to dispose 
of Commission cases is partly due to the magnitude of 
the cases and the intricacy of the issues involved, and 
~~ The subject was discussed by J. H. Donnell, manager, Tampa 
Traffic Association, and published in a Ea hlet distributed by the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America in 192 3 Cotterill, whose 


y 
discussion appears in the Traffic World on ‘April 26, 1930; and by the 
writer in the Traffic World of October 26, 1929. 
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Y our plant in the 
center of one of 
the world's great 
markets 


For 90 miles, between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, the Chicago, Nort ore and 
ilwaukee operates a double track, high 
speed, rock ballasted, heavy rail electric 
line. Thirty-five miles of the territory are 
served by two separate lines—the Skokie 
Valley and the Lake Shore divisions. 


One of the world’s great markets centers on 
the two great industrial cities and the 
territory served by the North Shore Line. 


On these lines there are very desirable 
locations for manufacturing plants, for dis- 
tribution centers. They are ideal locations; 
markets and sources of supply are close at 
hand. There are the best of living condi- 
tions, unlimited power and by direct inter- 
change connections with trunk lines and 
Chicago’s Outer Belt Railroad (E. J. & E.) 
incoming and outgoing freight avoid all o 
the congestion usually found in connection 
with desirable industrial locations. 





Maps, data and all other information 
relative to industrial locations are avail- 
able on request. 


CHICAGO 


NORTH SHORE 
i 
MILWAUKEE 
RAILROAD 


C. H. Schildgen, 
Industrial Agent, 
1539-72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


C. G. Finnegan, 
Ass’t Industrial Agt. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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HOUSTON 
offers you these- 


GRAIN SHIPPERS! 














Houston is laying her plans to be one of 
the nation’s great grain ports. That’s why 
everything is being carefully planned, 
now to give the greatest service possible 
to the grain shipper. 

















The great two and a half million dollar 
concrete Public Grain Elevator, the 
last unit of which has just been com- 
pleted holds 


3,500,000 BUSHELS 


Other private terminal elevator space 
brings the total to 


4,500,000 BUSHELS 


There is space for two of the largest 
vessels to load together at the Public 
Grain Elevator. 


And in addition= 

Two car dumpers (the only ones on 
the Gulf coast) 

Four power shovels 

Two shipping legs, capacity 25,000 
bushels each per hour 

One receiving leg, capacity 25,000 
bushels per hour 

Three hopper scales, capacity 25,000 
bushels each per hour 

One clipper 


When you ship through Houston there'll 
be no delay. Get the facts of what 
Houston is doing from the Houston 
Port Book and Port Register. A card 
will bring them. 




























































5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON .. . TEXAS 
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the Commission personnel available for hearings is much smaller 
than that of the rate committees. The shortened form and 
the modified form of procedure represent efforts to reduce the 
time and expense involved in formal complaints. Nor have 
complaints been lacking concerning the slowness of proceedings 
conducted by the territorial rate committees. 

(2) While Commission procedure is considered more liberal 
than that of the law courts, as regards definition of the issues 
and admissibility of evidence, yet it is more strict than con- 
ference methods, and, doubtless, will become stricter. In fact, 
some criticism has been aroused because of an apparent willing- 
ness, at times, to admit issues and evidence thought to be of 
slight relevance and to receive the “testimony” of witnesses 
of little competence. The voluminuos records made in some 
of the larger cases tax the machinery of regulation severely. 
The formation of a bar of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
probably means stricter control over procedure. Greater for- 
mality may discourage somewhat the freedom to air grievances 
and may be displeasing to those who look on the Commission 
as an economic arbiter between different groups or sections. 
But, since these decisions are legal mandates, involving exten- 
sive property rights as respects access to markets, a stricter 
control of formal complaint procedure appears to be necessary. 

Again, the publicity that attends Commission cases is some- 
times held responsible for broadening the scope of litigation; 
competitive interests are aroused and intervene; non-competi- 
tive groups: fear the possible adoption of some principle re- 
garded by them as inimical to their interests and they, too, ask 
to be heard. What may have seemed to be a simple case at 
the start now acquires a sectional interest or becomes charged 
with the conflict between diverse economic groups; that means 
more testimony and probably more delay. Settlement often is 
postponed, pending a general investigation of the entire subject; 
the shipper finds that his rate situation is “frozen.” Further- 
more, some of the devices adopted to expedite the cases may 
occasion annoyance. For example, several cases that seem 
to involve similar issues may be consolidated for trial and re- 
port. This may cause complainants to feel, rightly or wrongly, 
that peculiar angles of their own complaints have not received 
the attention to which they were entitled? 

(3) Closely connected with these procedural aspects are 
those encountered in the decisions themselves. This does not 
refer to the dissatisfaction of the losing contestant, which has 
little bearing on the validity of the method itself. But the 
determinations may be ambiguous and require further appeal 
to the Commission for interpretation, or may be incomplete and 
necessitate further consideration. In some cases, the disposi- 
tion really consists of an admonition for the carriers and ship- 
pers to strive for a workable solution, in the light of general 
suggestions offered by the Commission, with the case held open 
for further consideration and orders, should that be necessary. 
The failure clearly to state the reasons for the decision may 
prevent embarrassment in the case of a reversal of policy, and, 
possibly, may terminate litigation, but it does not always satisfy 
the complainant that proper weight has been given to the sev- 
eral contentions. And, though stare decisis can hardly receive 
the importance that attaches to it in courts of law, nevertheless, 
adherence to a clearly defined policy gives more certainty to the 
shipper and carrier concerning their respective rights. Deci- 
sions “upon consideration of the whole record” are apt to 
becloud the principle. It may be observed that the agreement 
between the National Industrial Traffic League and the traffic 
executives of the carriers, covering the docketing of tariff 
ehanges and the procedure before the rate committees, provides, 
in section A (6): 


The carriers upon specific request will undertake to furnish ship- 
pers with reasons for refusal to accede to proposals for rate changes 
proposed by them (the shippers). 


Where complaints of undue discrimination predominate (as 
they do in the cases before the Commission), some principle 
must be adopted that will tend to set such issues at rest. For 
a complaint by “A” of undue prejudice to himself and unrea- 
sonable preference to “B” is likely to be followed by other com- 
plaints of undue preference, arising either out of the same state 
of facts, or out of the decision of the Commission itself, or out 
of the action of the carriers in giving effect to that decision. 
This piece-meal method of attack, of course, creates consider- 
able work and, doubtless, it seems to harassed commissioners 
that some uniform method of determining rate relationships 
must be adopted in order to stem the tide of recurrent complaint. 
Rate adjustments according to distance and mileage scales are 
mechanical methods of rate-making; but that is precisely what 
an over-burdened Commission seems to need. 


Mileage Rates 


The tendency toward mileage scales in the last ten years, 
not only in class rates but also in commodity rates, has received 


*See editorial, Traffic World, September 27, 1930. 
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frequent comment. It is probably inevitable under govern. 
mental rate making, though the amount of it is less under 
Commission rate making than it would be under legislative 
rate making. But this result will not endear the method to 
those who regard the price of transportation as a commercial 
bargain between shipper and carrier rather than an opportunity 
for the application of a more or less rigid formula, and who 
believe that the industrial development of the United States 
owes much to the flexible, non-mechanical method of freight 
rate determination that has prevailed in the past. 

Various other difficulties may be observed. Those who 
read the recent articles by former Commissioner Woodlock in 
the Wall Street Journal,? showing the amount of time available 
to a commissioner for the consideration of cases and the neces- 
sity of relying on the staff and the examiners to condense the 
record and properly present the issues, will probably wonder 
about the adequacy of Commission regulations under present 
conditions. (Doubtless traffic executives, too, must delegate 
much of the rate work to subordinates.) The necessity of edu- 
cating examiners and commissioners about technical matters 
in dispute compares somewhat unfavorably with the conference 
between parties who already understand such matters. This 
situation is analogous to that of compulsory arbitration in labor 
disputes. Union leaders often oppose that device on the grounds 
that too much effort is required to educate the impartial but 
uninformed members of the tribunal, and that decisions are 
likely to be compromises, often unworkable in important details 
and satisfactory to neither party. Dissenting opinions and 
apparent conflicts in the decisions emanating from the different 
divisions of the Commission occasion irritation. Again, parties 
to a rate dispute must manage to live together somehow after 
its termination. Litigation is likely to develop hostility that 
is unfavorable to amicable relationships between carrier and 
shipper in the future, whereas settlements effected by the parties 
themselves are regarded as productive of more good-will. There 
is less tendency to stand on the strict matter of the law in 
negotiation than where compliance with a legal mandate is 
required. Finally, it may be urged that failure to effect settle- 
ments by negotiation wherever possible places too great a burden 
on the regulatory machinery and thus renders it less capable 
of solving problems that cannot be solved otherwise than through 
Commission procedure. 

In this discussion of tendencies, which appear to many as 
defects of regulation as compared with negotiation, there is no 
disposition to cavil at the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Clearly, it is composed of men of high integrity, it is burdened 
with a vast amount of litigation and administrative work, and 
its members are much overworked. Possibly some improvements 
can be effected, but, for the most part, the defects in method 
seem to be inherent in the system itself and not in the men 
charged with its administration. 


_ (2c) Rate Committee Procedure 


A pamphlet dealing with “informal settlement of railroad 
rate controversies,” issued last March by the transportation 
and communication department of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, offers a good summary of the operation 
of the several informal agencies, and various communications 
from traffic men, reproduced therein, indicate both the merits 
and the difficulties in these methods. Informal methods include 
dealings with individual carriers and the informal procedure 
of the Commission, as well as that of the territorial rate com- 
mittees. 

Summarizing these opinions,‘ they seem to regard negotia- 
tion as less time consuming and less expensive. There is doubt 
concerning the validity of this method when large rate adjust- 
ments are involved, and considerable difference of opinion con- 
cerning the proportion of cases that can be settled in this fash- 
ion. The thought is advanced that carriers, at times, do not 
evince a disposition to settle differences in this way and that 
it is more difficult to get results where correspondence is 
necessary than where personal conference may be employed. 
The frozen rate situation is mentioned as one obstacle to the 
informal settlement of such disputes. While the present system 
of cooperative rate making on the basis of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League agreement is declared by one prominent 
traffic man to be the nearest to cooperative rate making that 
can be achieved, others suggest more or less radical changes 
in that machinery, such as the abolition of the standing rate 
committees as a part of the process of negotiation and direct 
dealings with the general rate committees. Still others believe 
that some new machinery can be evolved, modeled along the 
lines of the regional advisory boards. 

But, taking the present organization of these rate bodies, 
the following points seem worthy of consideration: 

(1) Rate adjustments involving extensive territorial areas, 


sReproduced in The Traffic World, October 11, 1930. 
*Also an article by Homer Shannon, “Before Going to the Com- 
mission,’’ Traffic World, September 6, 1930. 
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Ss SST... Fs Tain Well 


BULKY FREIGHT 
EASILY HANDLED 


Maximum Clearances Over Western Maryland Ry. 
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Tank illustrated measures I11' 3" in diameter, 21' 8" long, height above rail 14' 11", weight 33 tons. 


Large Clearances Are a Real Necessity in Shipping Bulky Articles 


At 18 ft. above top of rail the clearances over W. M. Ry., between Baltimore and the Middle 
West permit a shipment 8 ft. wide to clear, and up to 15 ft. high there is 11 ft. 6 ins. width. 
This is the maximum clearance of any Trunk Line. 


For booklet describing Port Covington Terminal or for information as 
to rates and routes, write to any W. M. Ry. Traffic Representative or to 


W. S. BURTON, General Foreign Freight Agent M. H. JACOBS, General Freight Agent 
Standard Oil Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pe. 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


Short Line to Middle West 
Standard Oil Building Baltimore, Md. 
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or competitive groups of producers, or different groupings of 
carriers, seem finally to necessitate resort to legal force. And, 
the disposition of the Commission being to overhaul the rate 
structures of the country, to effect more uniformity, and to 
redistribute the burden of transportation costs (Hoch-Smith 
resolution), this type of controversy grows in importance. An 
example is found in the troubles of the Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia coal mines over the lake cargo coal rates. Two cases 
frequently cited to the credit of shipper cooperation and nego- 
tiation are the Lowrey agreement concerning switching rates 
in the Chicago district, and the cooperation of the steel interests 
in Illinois and Indiana to work out rate readjustments growing 
out of the Jones and Laughlin case. In western trunk line 
class rates (164 I. C. C. 1), negotiations were undertaken, but 
the Commission, though “hopeful of the ultimate success of the 
negotiations, but also desirous of avoiding further delay if they 
terminated in failure,” decided to proceed with the formal case. 
One wonders, too, precisely how the shippers of the middle west, 
the mountain states, and the Atlantic seaboard could dispose 
of their conflicts over the fourth section by means of negotia- 
tion. The machinery is available for formal complaints in such 
cases, but for negotiation, some machinery—such as a steering 
committee—has to be improvised. Yet, in view of the success 
that has frequently attended negotiation, this point should not 
be stressed to vigorously. 


Reparation 


(2) The reparation phase should not be overlooked. It is 
well known, of course, that reparation is awarded only on 
Commission order, though a formal complaint is not a pre- 
requisite, if the unreasonableness is clear and admitted. Never- 
theless, in any really important rate controversy it would require 
a formal complaint and an order to obtain it. Shippers often 
waive reparation because their interest is mainly in future rates, 
or because they could not prove their right to it, or because 
the carriers might be.less disposed to a vigorous contest if 
not required to defend their past revenues. It is also well 
known that savings or recoveries are often used to indicate the 
effectiveness of an industrial traffic department; and, while a 
large volume of loss or damage or straight overcharge claims 
might be evidence of inefficiency, reparation claims are not 
regarded in the same light. It requires considerable self- 
restaint to forego this evidence of zeal. But consideration of 
the court’s attitude toward reparation in cases of undue dis- 
crimination and of the Commission’s attitude in large territorial 
rate readjustments, involving both increases and decreases, sug- 
yy that this aspect of the problem should not be pressed. too 
ar. 


(3) A brief. comparison of the composition of the regulatory 
bodies and“the rate committees and their procedures may be 
suggestive of the shipper’s attitude. On the one hand, is the 
Commission, composed of public appointees, supposedly impar- 
tial, but also (usually) uninformed; on the other stand, the 
rate committees, composed of railroad appointees and, presuma- 
bly, well informed on rate matters. Both are charged with 
providing reasonable, non-discriminatory, compensatory rates; 
but the former, presumably, gives more weight to the vague 
quantity termed the “public interest” and the latter are ex- 
pected to safeguard the carriers’ revenues. Considering pro- 
cedure, the Commission offers a formal trial of the issues in 
which both sides openly present evidence and have an oppor- 
tunity to combat evidence and argument, with fairly strict rules, 
with a decision based on the evidence submitted and not on 
extraneous factors and usually followed by an order to the 
carriers. The rate committee method offers a hearing (if de- 
sired) but not a trial; the shipper is not confronted with the 
carrier’s arguments, except as he may infer them from the 
questions asked; the procedure is not strict, though much the 
same evidence is offered that would be submitted to the Com- 
mission; the decision is followed by a recommendation to the 
carriers, which may or may not be followed, and may be based 
on quite extraneous considerations, so far as the shipper can 
tell. There is no public record of decisions, as in the case of 
the Commission, and the shipper cannot tell what reversals or 
changes of policy really take place. 


Since the sequiter really involves the shippers’ frame of 
mind, the writer is inclined to propotnd it in question form. 
The Commission, of course, is constituted as an im 
but does not the shipper tend to look on it more as his tribunal, 
where his alleged woes will receive more sympathetic atten- 
tion? Does the skilled traffic representative of the shipper 
possess something of an advantage in the legalistic duel, because 
he is well prepared before ever he starts a case, whereas the 
carriers have less time to prepare defense, and because he can 
concentrate on one case, where the carriers’ representatives must 
spread their efforts over many? Because the strategy of piece- 
meal attack may succeed more frequently before a regulatory 
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commission than before a rate committee that presumably has 
the whole rate structure in its mind continually? And since, 
in any rate increase, the burden of proof is on the carrier,® can. 
not the shipper simply plead “not proved’? And is tonnage a 
better bargainer than pleader? 

Throughout the discussion, analogies have frequently been 
drawn from the field of organized labor. Collective bargaining 
between labor unions and employers is much further developed 
than collective bargaining between groups of shippers, on the 
one hand, and groups of carriers, on the other. But in both 
cases government aid has been invoked in the price-making 
process, with the same tendency in both cases—namely, uni. 
formity and stability in the price relationships. And it has 
already been observed that many, if not most, of the arguments 
advanced by labor spokesmen against compulsory arbitration 
and minimum wage boards find their counterpart in considera. 
tion of governmental regulation of transportation prices by 
means of commissions. All admit that uniformity and stability 
are essential features of a rate structure; all admit that elas. 
ticity or changes in those rate relationships are needful. Dif. 
ference of opinion exists concerning the proper amount of those 
ingredients and whether they already exist in the correct pro- 
portions. 


‘Interstate Commerce Act, Section 15, Paragraph (7). 


THE BIG AND LITTLE OF IT 


The introduction of the skid unit into transportation, as 
well as its adoption in internal plant handling, has been ac- 
companied by development of a wide range of mechanical equip- 
ment designed to substitute “horse power” for man power. The 
big and the little of it, so far as electric lift trucks are concerned, 
are here shown. The vest-pocket size being taken for a ride 
by its big brother is described as a “little giant” of perform- 
ance, having a lifting capacity of 3,500 pounds and a rated 
speed of three to five miles an hour. With a width of 29 inches 
and a leugth of 36 inches, it will pass through an opening only 
slightly wider than the standard office chair, and no difficulty 





is experienced in making turns on a 51-inch runway. With it 
as a power unit, it is said, the average skid can be placed any 
place it will fit, and employe productive capacity in work units is 
increased about three times. 

Unloading of 40 tons of sheet metal from a box car in 20 
minutes is listed as one of the accomplishments of the larger 
lift truck, indicating its extraordinary appetite for labor of a 
heavier order. With a lifting capacity of 20,000 pounds, it 
represents one extreme of lift truck construction. It can handle 
the skid type of steel container to and from the drop-side con- 
tainer car, or perform a wide variety of industrial and trans- 
portation services not beneath the pride of its muscles. Eco- 
nomic. handling of materials has brought about the handling 
of loads in larger and larger units. A whole day’s supply of 
parts may be moved from one part of a factory to another, or 
half a box carload removed, in a single trip, in some instances, 
it is pointed out. 


TRAFFIC SCHOOL PRIZES 


Based on the competitive scholarship exanfination in traffic 
held by the College of Advanced Traffic October 18, 21, 25 and 
28, scholarship prizes will be awarded in the new and larger 
quarters of the College of Advanced Traffic, 330 S. Wells street, 
Chicago, at 2:30 p. m. Saturday, November 8. The first prize 
consists of a two years’ course; the second prize consists of 4 
choice of either the first or second year’s course. The judges 
are H. A. Palmer, editor and manager, The Traffic World; 
Eugene Morris, chairman, Central Freight Association; Roy W. 
Campbell, geneal traffic director, Butler Paper Corporations. 
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) ponent by 150 years of progressive development in 
transportation and industry—served by a perfect 
tietwork of river and rail transportation—located in the 
heart of the most prosperous consuming market in the 


United States—no wonder the Pittsburgh District is 


world famous as the great workshop of the world. 


43,000,000 people are within a radius of 500 miles—14 
million within 200 miles and a primary market of over 
2,500,000 is inthe Metropolitan Pittsburgh Districtalone. 


No matter whether your problem is Transportation, 
Distribution or Selling—you will find Pittsburgh the one 
ideal solution. 


An industrial location along this belt line railroad, con- 
necting with all trunk lines, provides the most complete 
rail service in the Pittsburgh District. 
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PITTSBURGH: PA 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and ptactical 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 





Reconsignment Privilege Conditioned on Shipment’s Not Having 
Broken Bulk 

Alabama.—Question: Please refer to Agent Speiden’s Di- 
version -Reconsignment Tariff I. C. C. No. 1378, and kindly advise 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission has ever ruled in a 
case similar to the following: 

A carload shipment is unloaded by the carrier at destination 
and placed in its freight depot or warehouse. Subsequently, the 
owner of the goods instructs that the shipment be forwarded 
to another destination to which the through rate from the original 
origin is applicable via the original destination. The car having 
“broken bulk,” the shipment cannot be reconsigned at through 
rates under a strict interpretation of the tariff. although the 
owner may not have instructed the carrier to unload the con- 
tents at the original destination, same being done by the carrier 
for its own convenience or to prevent delay to equipment. 

Answer: Agent Speiden’s I. C. C. 1378, item 36, provides 
in part: 


one The services herein authorized are subject to the following con- 
ons: 
(a) That shipments have not broken bulk. 


There are several other conditions which are imposed by 
the carrier as precedents to the shipper’s right to reconsign. 
These conditions are imposed upon the shipper and cover only 
those things over which the carrier has no control. Tariff pro- 
visions as holding. out services at stated rates are absolute and 
when accepted by a shipper become binding upon the carrier. 
We do not believe they can lawfully be conditioned on the 
carrier’s election to give or withhold them after the shipper has 
elected to accept them. To say that the kind of “break bulk” 
contemplated in the above rule covers the breaking of bulk 
of the shipment physically by the carrier is to say that the 
reconsigning tariff tells the shipper he may have the reconsign- 
ing privilege unless some agent of the carrier, finding the ship- 
ment consigned to his station, decides to and does unload it. 
The shipper would never know whether, when making ship- 
ment that the reconsigning privilege was available. For this 
reason we are of the view that the foregoing provision merely 
means that the shipper must not interfere with the original 
lading of the car by assuming dominion over the goods and 
breaking into the load if he is to receive the benefit of recon- 
signment. 


It is noted that the reconsigning tariff contains no time limit 
in which the privilege must be exercised. We do not believe, 
however, that the privilege would extend indefinitely for that 
reason, but that at most it would be extended only for a rea- 
sonable time. What is a reasonable time is a question of fact, 
whereas tariffs are supposed to be matters of law only. A tariff, 
the application of which is contingent upon what is reasonable 
rather than what is published, would be a very poor instrument 
for computing rates and determining what services are available. 
There would be no standard by which to measure uniform appli- 
cation, which is the essence of section 6 of the interstate com- 
merce law. 


The bill of lading and its conditions, the carrier services 
and tariffs, are all parts of the contract of shipment. Section 
4 (a) of the bill of lading conditions reserves to the carrier the 
right to store goods held beyond the free time provided by the 
tariff, which is 48 hours. The reconsigning tariff gives the 
privilege of changing destination at the through rate from point 
of origin, but does not state when this must be done. Our view 
is that the reconsigning privilege is subject to the specific pro- 
vision of section 4 (a) of the bill of lading conditions and that 
the shipper may demand reconsignment within the free time 
period, but not after. If the carrier elects to take shipment 
into storage after the expiration of free time it is acting as a 
warehouseman and has no further common carrier duty regarding 
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reconsignments, etc. If it refuses to reconsign then it exer. 
cises its section 4 (a) privilege. It is not obliged to exerci, 
this privilege and if it does not we see no obstacle to its re. 
consigning the car. This makes for uncertainty and lack of 
uniformity, it is true, but this is secondary here, for the shipper 
has had a definite and certain time of 48 hours in which he cap 
absolutely exercise the privilege. In Dietz Lumber Co. vs. A, 7 
& S. F., 22 I. C. C. 75, the Commission held that a 48-hour limit 
for this privilege was not unreasonably short, and in Detroit 
Traffic Association vs. L. S. & M. S., 21 I. C. C. 257, it held that 
the consignee has no right to use reconsigning privileges as 
means of obtaining indefinite storage in the carrier’s equipment, 

In Kaufman & Sons Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J., 55 I. C. C. 268, 
the shipper reconsigned his cars after they had been held longer 
than 72 hours, and the carrier assessed the combination of rates 
to and from reconsigning point, contending the shipment was 
not entitled to the through rate. The reconsigning tariff carried 
no time limit. The Commission, pointing out that it had held 
in several cases that tariffs limiting the time to 48 hours ang 
72 hours were not unreasonable, held that the shipper in this 
case was not entitled to have the through rate protected. It 
apparently was guidded more by the rule of reason than by 
anything else according to its report. 


Tariff Interpretation—Extent to Which Commodity Rates Are 
Subject to Rule 34 of the Governing Classification 

Florida.—Question: Will you kindly inform us if, in your 
opinion, the rates published in Agent Glenn’s I. C. C. 647 are 
subject to rule 34 of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 5? 
We raise this question for the reason that this tariff does not 
carry the customary clause indicating that the commodity rates 
therein are subject to the descriptions, minimum weights, and 
other classification rules which govern class rates to and from 
the same points. If there is any decision of the Commission 
touching on this matter will be glad to have you advise. 

Answer: The title page of Agent Glenn’s Port Lumber 
Tariff No. 40-A, I. C. C. A-647, shows that it is “governed, except 
as otherwise provided herein, by Southern Classification .. .”. 
It is a natural construction, therefore, to say that to the extent 
rules, descriptions, minimum weights, etc., are not provided in 
this commodity tariff but are provided in the Southern Classi- 
fication the latter will govern these commodity rates, and this, 
of course, includes rule 34, but where the tariff does provide 
its own rules, etc., those of the classification do not apply if 
we give effect to the qualification ‘except as otherwise provided 
herein” appearing in the title-page cross-references. For in- 
stance, resort may not be had to the classification for a list of 
articles entitled to application of lumber rates, for the tariff 
contains its own list. Likewise, with respect to lumber which 
because of its length requires two or more cars, we cannot use 
rule 29 of the classification but must use item 10 of the tariff 
which contains the rule for this purpose. Neither may we use 
the minimum charge provision of rule 13 of the classification, 
because item 30 of the tariff contains its own minimum charge 
rule. 


All the rules and other provisions which are found in the 
rate tariff itself displace corresponding provisions in the classi- 
fication just as the commodity rate displaces the class rate. 
The classification is annexed to the commodity tariffs, there- 
fore, but for one obvious reason, i. e., to supplement but not 
to conflict with them. 


This tariff also contains a complete set of minimum weights. 
Item 4 provides, for instance, that from certain states the mini- 
mum weight is “30,000 pounds, excess in proportion.” There 
are many so-called “flat” minimum weights in this tariff, e. &., 
“Pulpwood, minimum weight, 40,000 pounds”; “Lumber, cherry, 
min. wt. 30,000 pounds”; “Berry baskets, min. wt. 15,000 
pounds”; “Box material, min. wt. 24,000 pounds.” These min- 
ima, in our opinion, displace the minimum weights in the 
classification, and are not subject to the graduated scale pro- 
vided in rule 34. It seems to us they come within the title 
page qualification, “except as otherwise provided herein” and 
prevent the use of minimum weights or provisions affecting 
minimum weights on odinary straight carload shipments, as are 
provided in rule 34. 

In King-Haase Furniture Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al., 136 
I. C. C. 41, however, the tariff carried a general rule stating that 
unless provided to the contrary in individual rate items those 
items would be subject to the rules in the classification, in- 
cluding rule 34. Flat minimum weights were provided in some 
of the items. The Commission held, however, that these minima 
were subject to the graduated scale of rule 34 of. the classifica 
tion, apparently considering that the publication of flat com- 
modity minima in the rate items was not a “provision to the 
contrary.” On principle, therefore, we see no distinction be 
tween the clause on the title page “Governed, except as otherwise 
provided in the tariff, by Southern Classification,” on the one 
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Jc ansas cr CITY is growing and prospering and making a good 
business year of 1930. ¢ Within two years, Kansas City has 
- set a mew pace in industries established, in construction and in ex- 
pansion of existing industries. Payrolls have increased many millions 
of dollars, + In increasing volume the 19 million people served more 
economically from Kansas City than from any other metropolis are 
buying from Kansas City wholesalers and manufacturers and not 
from distant markets. + A recent Interstate Commerce Commission 
tuling has abolished the Mississippi River basing line and estab- 


lished new and lower through rates between Kansas City 
and the East. + Census figures of 1930 place Kansas City, 
Missouri, in the 400,000 class, and its thirty-mile area 
almost at the 700,000 mark. * Kansas City pre- 
sents sound opportunity for many industries. 


NEW IN 
KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City is at the cross- 
roads of the pipelines—a new 
oil field activity that is in- 
vesting upwards of 100 mil- 
lion dollars to pipe petroleum 
products from the Southwest 
to eastern markets. Kansas 
City is the gateway of these 
oil fields, just as it is the mer- 
chandise gateway to this mar- 
ket of one-sixth of the nation’s 
population, 21 million people. 


The facts, as they apply to your own 


line of business, will be sent 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF 





promptly on request. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


KA N SAD gg CHT Yivo 


OF 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Please send me the facts about Kansas City. I am interested in the. 


Name 
Firm 
cAddress 


State. 
{I saw your advertisement in Traffic World} 


industry. 
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hand, and “Unless provided to the contrary in rate items rates 
are subject to rule 34 of the classification.” It is questionable, 
however, whether the Commission would go so far as to hold 
that all flat minimum weights are subject to rule 34 if the tariff 
is subject to the classification, unless the rate specifically says 
“Not subject to rule 34.” . 

It is quite common for coal, stone, sand, and brick tariffs 
to carry the clause “Governed, except as otherwise provided 
in tariff, by the classification,’ and we very much doubt if the 
Commission would hold that as to such tariffs the flat minima 
apply only to cars of the smaller lengths and rule 34’s gradu- 
ated scale to car of greater length. It is noted, too, that in 
the case cited, the commodity was of the light-and-bulky type 
which is ordinarily subject to the graduated scale of minima, 
but this should not have influenced the decision, for the language 
of the tariff rules should not be construed necessarily according 
to whether the article is light-and-bulky or the contrary. 

Damages—Deduction for Tolerance 

Missouri.—Question: In settling claims for loss of coal with 
the X Railroad Co., a southern carrier, they assess us 1% per 
cent tolerance on all claims that are passed for payment be- 
cause the shipments are weighed out in a number of loads, and 
over a wagon scale. Are they entitled to this? 

I have been told by a large western carrier’s claim man that 
they are not entitled to this any more than we are entitled to 
take 1% per cent off each car arriving at our tracks. 

Can you advise me whether there are decisions covering 
this question? 

Answer: A tolerance allowance is based upon the fact that 
no two scales weigh exactly alike. 

Other than the decision in Smith vs. L. & N., 209 N. W. 465, 
there are no cases, of which we are aware, in which the ques- 
tion of whether an allowance for tolerance should be made has 
been in issue. In this case the court said: 

It contends further that it is not practicable to obtain exact 
weights of cars of coal because of a normal variation as between 
different scales. It calls this variation a ‘‘scale tolerance,’’ and con- 
tends that this ‘‘tolerance’”’ or difference runs from 500 to 1,000 pounds 
as between different scales in the weighing of a carload. It contends, 
therefore, that this ‘‘scale tolerance’ should have been considered by 
the court, and that the shortage in each case should have been deemed 
accounted for by such “tolerance’”’’ to the extent of at least 1 per 
cent of the weight of the carload. Taking up the second point first 
no reason is suggested by the appeallant why the “scale tolerance’ 
should be deemed as uniformly working a shortage. Assuming such 
a “scale tolerance” to be a normal condition or result, and beyond the 
control of the human will, then the law of probabilities would tend 
to distribute it equally on each side of the correct line. To assume 
that it would work only on the ‘short’? side would be to attribute 
to it the human frailty of partiality. The respective weights were 
made both at the shipping and at the delivering end by the carriers, 
and must be deemed as presumptively correct. 

It is further to be noted that, under the rules of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, ‘‘scale tolerance’”’ is not to be tolerated beyond 
a difference of 100 pounds. We are clear that the trial court did not 
err in refusing to allow the appellant for a “scale tolerance.” 

We assume that the term “tolerance” is used in your letter 
in the above sense and not merely an arbitrary deduction be- 
cause of the unloading of the coal over a wagon scale. The 
fact that coal is unloaded and weighed in this manner enters 
into the question of the proof of loss. See, in this connection, 
J. F. Anderson Lumber Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry., 226 N. W. 273, 
in which case it is held that a consignee weighing drayloads of 
coal removed from railroad car on its scales a mile away held 
not entitled to recover from terminal carrier for shortage in 
weight, in absence of evidence of such shortage in coal delivered 
to consignee, in view of possible error in delivery, unloading 
without weighing, and possible theft by consignee’s employes 
and others. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 13 of Classification 


Alabama.—Question: Please refer to your answer to “Ala-- 
bama” in July 12 issue, page 108, of The Traffic World and 
advise if the $15 per car minimum charge should apply to the 
pole portion of the shipment or to the total of the combined 
charges. 

It is our contention that rule 13 would not enter into the 
shipment or be considered until the total of the charges on both 
commodities did not equal the minimum charge of $15 per car. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion as to the mean- 
ing of “carload shipment” as used in this rule. Does that refer 
only to the portion of the shipment on which the carload rate 
is protected or to the total carload? 

Answer: If, as we assume, the rate of $11.50 per 24,000 
pounds applicable on the poles is a commodity rate and the 
provisions of rule 10, the mixed carload rule of the Consolidated 
Classification, are applied thereto, the class rate on the highest 
rated article in the shipment must be assessed under section 2 
of rule 10, or charges assessed under section 3 of rule 10 by 
treating each article as a sepaate carload, or under section 4 
one of the articles may be treated as a carload and the other 
article as a less-than-carload. 
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Presumably the basis provided for in section 4 of rule 19 
would result in the lowest charge, in which event it is our 
opinion that the minimum charge of $15 per car for each of 
the two cars upon which the poles were loaded is properly ag. 
sessable, charges on the cross-arms to be assessed at the sixth 
class rate of 19 cents at the actual. weight thereof. Of course, 
if lower charges would result by applying the class rate to the 
entire shipment under section 2 of rule 10 the shipment would 
be subject to only one minimum charge, that is, the weight of 
the cross-arms will contribute to the charge on the first car 
so as to make inapplicable the provisions of rule 13 to that car, 
in which event the minimum charge would apply only in con. 
nection with the second or trailer car. 


Routing and Misrouting 


New York.—Question: A shipper on delivery of consign. 
ment to carrier made out bill of lading which described the 
goods as per commodity description in the tariff. Also on the 
bill of lading the shipper inserted first class rate (higher than 
applicable commodity rate); also a routing from point of origin 
to destination, which, although applying in connection with 
the class rate shown on the bill of lading, was not carried in 
tariff publishing applicable commodity rate. Shipper attempts 
to claim refunds on basis of the commodity rate on the ground 
that it was the only applicable rate in effect on the date of the 
shipment, despite the rate shown in the bill of lading. The 
carrier contends that as route and rate shown in the Dill of 
lading were not in conflict, the carrier was under no further 
duty to shipper and was justified in forwarding via higher rated 
route, because specifically routed that way. Are there any de- 
cisions which indicate carriers’ liability for applicable commodity 
rate where goods are properly described, in spite of contrary 
routing? 

Answer: In our opinion the fact that the language of the 
commodity rate description was used in the bill of lading in 
describing the article shipped does not have any bearing on the 
duty of the carrier with respect to the routing of the shipment. 
If, in fact, the article described in the bill of lading is the article 
on which the class rate shown in the bill of lading applies, and 
the routing shown in the bill of lading is that via which the 
class rate applies, it was the duty of the carrier to follow the 
shipper’s routing instructions, and, therefore, if. the rate and 
route shown in the bill of lading apply on the article actually 
shipped, and described in the bill of lading, although not in the 
exact language of the classification rating, there was, in our 
opinion, no misrouting on the part of the carrier in forwarding 
the shipment via the route specified by the shipper in the bill 
of lading. 

We can locate no decision of the Commission specifically 
in point. 

Damages—Delay 

Minnesota.—Question: Would you please advise your opin- 
ion as to the proper measure of damage for delay in transit? 

For illustration, a carload shipment of crated vegetables 
billed from Washington state was due to arrive at Chicago for 
the market of September 1. The car did arrive and notice was 
given September 2. The market reports on both dates shows 
arrivals heavy and lower Quotations on the first averaged $1.75, 
on the second $1.50, showing a drop of 25 cents on the average. 
However, as car sold on the second for $2 per crate, or for 
more than the market on either date, do you consider the shipper 
was entitled to a claim for 25 cents market decline? There 
seems to be a divided opinion on this subject and we would 
be pleased to have you also quote any recent court decisions 
which might fit this case. 

I have always been of the opinion that a carrier cannot 
legally pay in excess of shipper’s actual loss, and on the above 
facts we cannot figure where they would have a loss. 

Answer: In an action for damages resulting from wrongful 
delay in transportation the plaintiff will ordinarily be confined 
to such damages as are actually sustained. Ordinarily the 
damages recoverable are such, and only such, as are the proxi- 
mate result of the delay, and not such as might have resulted 
from it. If during negligent delay the market price at des- 
tination increases, the shipper is not injured and is not entitled 
to recover damages. Stevens vs. St. L. S. W. R. Co., 178 S. W. 
810; K. C. S. Ry. Co. of Texas vs. Hughey, 182 S. W. 36. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 34 of Classification 


Ohio.—Question: I would appreciate an opinion from you 
relative to the following: 

The company with which I am employed forwarded from 
a group B point a carload of machinery rated article, as covered 
by item 3960, Transcontinental Tariff 1-H, to a west coast point, 
ordering from the carrier a fifty-foot car to transport the shiD- 
ment, shipment in question weighing approximately 60,000 
pounds, it being impossible to load this size shipment in a 
smaller car. 
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and Western Freight 
Traffic Department representatives in principal cities will gladly give specific information as to 
distributors of peanuts, or as to manufacturers and distributors of peanut products—and on the 
railway’s modern facilities and services. e 


NORFOLK: WENITEN RATLWA' 
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HEN you feed peanuts to the elephants at the circus—and 
hear their cheerful crackle all around you at baseball 
games, horse races and other events, perhaps you wonder 
where all the peanuts come from. 

Virginia—“The Old Dominion”—is famous for its peanuts 
and peanut products, which are sold everywhere. In Prince 
George, Surrey, Sussex, Southampton, Isle of Wight, Nanse- 
mond and Norfolk counties, through which the Norfolk and 
Western Railway operates, vast acreages of high-grade peanuts 
are grown—enough to feed all of the elephants in captivity. 

Peanuts are assembled for cleaning and grading in plants at 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Zuni, Wakefield, Waverly, Disputanta and 
Petersburg, from which they are shipped to points throughout 
the country. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway’s annual carload move- 
ment of peanuts to points beyond its own rails is between two 
and three thousand cars—the bulk of which goes to Central 
Freight Association and western destinations. Handled in fast 
through freight trains via direct routes and with prompt inter- 
change at junction points, shipments of peanuts step high, wide 
and handsome. 
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After the usual length of time transpired we were advised 
by the carrier that they were unable to furnish the size car 
ordered, but that they would furnish two smaller cars in lieu 
of the fifty-foot car ordered, which we accepted and loaded. 

In one car which was forty feet six inches long we loaded 
approximately 36,000 pounds, this car being loaded as heaVily 
as practicable to be loaded, and the other car, the smaller of 
the two, which was thirty-five feet eleven inches long, we loaded 
approximately 24,000 pounds, indorsing the billing as follows: 


Car so and so trailer car to car so and so. Fifty foot car ordered, 
two smaller cars furnished for convenience of carrier. 


This transaction transpired five or six months ago and the 
railroad company has now issued a due bill assessing charges 
on 40,000 pounds for each car. We are at a loss to understand 
why shippers should be penalized due to the carriers’ inability 
to furnish car ordered, and when for their convenience we 
loaded these smaller cars. 

We have had varied opinions on this question, and are unable 
to determine what rule in classification governs, or what effect 
item 792 of Transcontinental Tariff 1-H has in this connection. 

Please let me have your opinion, quoting conference ruling 
on a similar case, if possible. 

Answer: Item 792, which is a carriers’ convenience rule, 
does not apply from group B points. 

Item 790 provides that the “Rules” published in the Western 
Classification govern, except as provided below (item 792), or 
in individual rate items. 

If, under the application of item 790 of Agent Toll’s Tariff 
I. C. C. No. 1237, item 3960 is subject to the provisions of rule 
34 of the classification, it is subject to both the sliding scale 
provisions of section 6 and the two-for-one provisions of section 
3 thereof. However, in Dallas Transfer Company vs. Southern 
Pacific Co., 165 I. C. C. 475, the Commission said: 


For freight loaded in excess of 30,000 pounds in standard cars, the 
minimum weights are not graduated under rule 34 but are applicable 
uniformly to cars of all lengths. There should be no need, and there 
is no tariff right, for shippers to order cars of specified lengths for 
articles which are not subject to rule 34, as the minimum weight does 
= or should not exceed the amount which can be loaded in a stand- 
ard car. 


This statement precludes the application of rule 34 in con- 
nection with item 3960, notwithstanding it be considered that 
cross reference thereto is made through item 790. 

Item 3960 of Agent Toll’s Tariff I. C. C. No. 1237, not being, 
through the medium of item 790, subject to the sliding scale min- 
imums of rule 34 of the classification, it is not subject to the two- 
for-one provision of rule 340 of the classification (Follytown 
Company vs. Erie R. R. Co., 120 I. C. C. 152), but is subject to rule 
24 of the classification (follow-lot rule), and under the principle 
of the latter case, the charges may be found to be unreasonable 
because the minimum weight provided for in item 3960 (40,000 
pounds) could not be loaded in the size of car furnished, if 
this be the case (Owasso Manufacturing Co. vs. Michigan Cen- 
tral R. Co., 147 Tt. C. C. 758), or unduly prejudicial under the 
decisions in Chattanooga Wheelbarrow Co. vs. Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Ry., 112 I. C. C. 549; Peninsula Stove Co. 
vs. M. C. R. R. Co., 113 I. C. C. 226. 


Rates—Reasonableness of Minimum Weights 


Arkansas.—Recently two small 36-ft. cars were loaded at 
the factory with set-up wooden chairs for interstate movement 
in lieu of one 41-ft. car, as ordered. One car was loaded full, 
weighing 8,500 pounds, the other carrying the overflow, weighed 
7,300 pounds. The delivering carrier at destination assessed 
freight charges in accordance with rule 34 on the basis, i. e., 
minimum for the longest or heaviest loaded car, 10,000 pounds 
and the actual weight of the overflow, or a total of 17,200 
freight bill was reduced and paid on base of actual weight, 
pounds at the carload rate. 

Since the minimum could not be reached in either car, the 
because it was felt we should not be penalized on account of 
the carrier’s inability to furnish a car of the length ordered that 
would have carried the load for less freight charges, and, as we 
are presented with an undercharge bill for the difference based 
on rule 34, will appreciate your opinion in this case, together 
with citations. 

Answer: If the provisions of rule 34 of the Consolidated 
Freight Classification, both the sliding scale provisions of sec- 
tion 6 and the two-for-one provisions thereof, govern the rate 
applicable to the shipment, the following statement of the Com- 
mission in Dallas Transfer Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co., 165 
‘I. C. C. 475, determines the rights of the shipper: 


Thus the shipper who is furnished with two 36-foot cars in lieu 
of a 40-foot car ordered is required to pay a greater charge for 
transportation than another shipper of an identical let of furniture 
who obtains a 40-foot car. The explanation is that many of the cars 
longer than 36 feet 6 inches are alee higher or wider, or both, than 
are standard cars, but the minimum weights under rule 34 are in- 
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creased only in proportion to the increase in length and do not there- 
fore accurately reflect the difference in loading possibilities as between 
standard and extra-length cars. But, if, as appears to be the case, 
the shipper of furniture and similar package freight who obtains a 
car longer than standard now has this advantage over the shipper 
who uses two standard cars under rule 34, the situation would not 
be improved by reversing it and giving the shipper who obtains two 
cars for one an even greater advantage over the shipper who is un- 
able to do so. The remedy lies rather in readjusting the minimum 
weights prescribed by the rule for cars of different sizes to corre- 
spond with the actual loadin ssibilities, which could perhaps best 
be done by graduating the minimum weights according to differences 
in the cubic feet of car space rather than according to differences in 
length only. That, however, is a matter not directly within the 
issues presented by this complaint. 


If the provisions of rule 24 of the classification and rule 
34 are applicable to the shipment, the Commission’s findings in 
Follytown Co. vs. Erie R. R., 120 I. C. C. 157, are in point. In 
this case the Commission said: 


While the misquotation of a rate by a carrier’s agent is not a 
basis for the assessment of a lower charge than that applicable under 
the published tariffs, or for an award of reparation, we have found 
that where there is a uniform minimum for cars of all lengths, as 
in this case, the carrier is not required to furnish a car of any spe- 
cified length, but is under the duty of establishing a minimum weight 
that can reasonably be loaded into a car of the size furnished. Tull 
& Gibbs vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 55 I. C. C. 17 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ending October 18 
totaled 931,085 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was a decrease of 
23,789 cars below the preceding week this year and a reduction 
of 254,479 cars below the same week last year. It also was a 
— of 232,050 cars compared with the corresponding week 
n ‘ 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended October 
a for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as 
ollows: 





Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,840 and 6,145; live 
stock, 2,239 and 2,794; coal, 38,798 and 49,366; coke, 1,717 and 3,414; 
forest products, 3,046 and 4,371; ore, 3,313 and 5,457; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 63,077 and 74,842; miscellaneous, 82,504 and 114,452; total, 
1930, 200,534; 1929, 260,841; 1928, 260,056. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,187 and 3,228; live 
stock, 2,053 and 2,380; coal, 35,357 and 49,949; coke, 4,401 and 5,729; 
forest products, 1,993 and 3,296; ore, 9,688 and 12,451; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 50,008 and 57,932; miscellaneous, 73,478 and 99,552; total, 1930, 
180,165; 192, 234,517; 1928, 233,660. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 244 and 287; live 
stock, 325 and 386; coal, 38,358 and 46,324; coke, $94 and 520; forest 
products, 1,110 and 1,880; ore, 421 and 553; merchandise, L. C. L., 6,908 
and 7,875; miscellaneous, 7,286 and 9,073; total, 1930, 64,946; 1929, 
66,898; 1928, 62,981. 

Southern district: Grain and grain pretucte, 3,300 and 3,923; live 
stock, 1,425 and 1,884; coal, 20,434 and 25,974; coke, 473 and 657; for- 
est products, 12,995 and 21,655; ore, 968 and 1,063; merchandise, L. C. 

«yp 3957 and 43,093; miscellaneous, 55,877 and 66,022; total, 1930, 
135,230; 1929, 164,271; 1928, 160,289. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,106 and 13,455; 
live stock, 9,376 and 10,524; coal, 8,363 and 8,847; coke, 1,233 and 
pom forest products, 8,399 and 15,485; ore, 21,735 and 38,477; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 30,104 and 34,047; miscellaneous, 40,681 and 54,707; 
total, 1930, 129,997; 1929, 177,150;'1928, 171,470. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 10,248 and 
13,482; live stock, 13,775 and 16,885; coal, 13,127 and 13,666; coke, 207 
and 148; forest products, 6,728 and 11,016; ore, 2,881 and 4,020; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 32 835 and 36,994; miscellaneous, 73,897 and 87,851; 
total, 1930, 153,698; 1939, 184,062; 1928, 179,403. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,086 and 5,849; 
live stock 2,892 and 3,667; coal, 5,290 and 6,434; coke, 165 and 182; 
forest products, 4,761 and 8,736; ore, 611 and 597; merchandise, L. C. L., 
15,495 and 17,026; miscellaneous, 42,315 and 55,334; total, 1930, 76,515; 
1929, 97,825; 1928, 95,276. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 38,011 and 46,369; live 

159,727 and 200,560; coke, 8,490 and 


stock, 32,085 and 38,520; coal, 
12,258; forest products, 39,032 and 66,439; ore 39,517 and 62,618; mer- 
chandise, and 271,809; miscellaneous, 376,038 and 


- L., 238,185 
486,991; total, 1930, ‘931,085; 1929, 1,185,564; 1928, 1,163,135. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 








1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January........... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March............. 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Four weeks in April 3,989,142 3,740,307 
Five weeks in May............... 182,402 4,939,828 
Four weeks in June 19,4 4,291,881 3,989,442 
Four weeks in July 3,555,731 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Five weeks in August............ 4,670,368 ,600,7 5,348,407 
Four weeks in September........ 3,725,243 4,542,289 4,470,541 
Week of October 4................ 972,492 1,179,947 1,187,032 
Week of October 11............... 54,874 1,179,540 1,190,741 
Week of October 18............... 931,085 1,185,564 1,163,135 

ee sedieemieaessecae 38,017,099 43,465,077 41,765,670 





CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in I. & S. 3519, allowances for unloading bananas, 
at points on the Piedmont & Northern Ry., on shipments imported 
through Charleston, S. C., assigned for October 27, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., before Examiner Williams, was postponed to a date 
to be hereafter fixed. 
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What STROMBERG -CARLSON does 


when JOHN SMITH in the Brom 
wants a RADIO SET 2 
Sy TODAY 


YY 
ITH a tremendous number of outlets, large and main 
Ny 


the New York market, Stromberg-Carlson requires hair- 
trigger distribution service—so that a single receiver or a truck 
load of sets can be delivered to their most remote metro- 
politan dealer, quickly and safely. 





































TE Bk eh os 


Sets, tubes and speakers can’t be thrown about like bean 
bags. They must be carried tenderly and set down gently. 


What does Stromberg - Carlson do when John Smith, in the 
Bronx, wants a radio set—today? Nothing—nothing at all. 
But capable, experienced Bush Terminal men do things 
~and John Smith gets his Stromberg-Carlson set, today. 
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Stromberg-Carlson has found it easier and less expen- \ ae _—__— A. hd — a 
sive to use the Bush Distribution Service than to build 3 ; bce " 
and maintain an organization of its own. Bush trucks, 
men, buildings, organization—these are completely 
Stromberg-Carlson trucks, men, buildings and organi- 
zation, as Stromberg-Carlson requires. Orders are 
filled quickly, carefully, from the ample stock always 
on call at Bush Terminal. Stromberg-Carlson pays for 
space, service and facilities only when, if and as they 
are needed. 

THIS SAME TYPE OF SERVICE IS BEING UTILIZED SUCCESSFULLY 
BY OTHER MANUFACTURERS TO DISTRIBUTE MERCHANDISE IN 
THE METROPOLITAN AREA. 


Is 50% of Distribution Costs Worth Saving? 


A manufacturer who distributes his product with Bush facili- 
ties now pays $28,405.50 instead of $61,270, his costs when 


he maintained his own distribution organization. A saving of 
$ 32,864.50 each year. Rent alone was reduced more 
than 50% . . . Many costs entirely eliminated. 


How can Bush help your business...? 


We can't tell you in this advertisement except 

to say that Bush has solved and is solving so 
many diverse problems of production and distribu- 
tion that it's hard to imagine any manufacturer or 
distributor serving the metropolitan area who could 
not be helped by Bush. Ask us for fuller details 
of the main service rendered by Bush. Descriptive liter- 

ature on production and distribution will be mailed you on 
request. Specific questions will be answered in full by Bush 
expert service men, thoroughly equipped by long experience 
to help you discover just how Bush can help your business. 


At Bush Terminal a broad, flexible, varied service 
provides production economies and distribution 
efficiency. Seven enormous ocean steamship piers; 
miles of railway sidings; massive warehouses; 
6,000,000 square feet of floor space; cold 
storage; steam, power and heat in any 
quantity. Highest standards in receiv- 
ing, storing and delivering goods 
and unrivalled facilities for 
manufacturing or distributing 
on an “industrial apart- 
ment house’ basis. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan Facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING and MANUFACTURING 
Executive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept. H, New York 


Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot, and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 
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A PLEA TO EMPLOYES 


alling attention to the fact that the average number 


30 was only 1,554,552, the smallest for more than twenty years, 
amuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, attacked gotvern- 
ment highway and waterway policies in an address at the 
annual conference of the officers and general chairmen of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks at St. Louis, Oct 27. He urged 
railway employes to rise against policies of both the national 
and state governments, which, he charged, was largely 
responsible for so many of them being thrown out of work. 


“Why have the railways been losing so much passenger 
business during the last decade, and why has the growth of 
their freight business so greatly declined?” he asked. “Their 
passenger traffic has declined so much because of the construc- 
tion of hard-surfaced highways and the enormous increase of 
transportation by motor vehicle on these highways. The growth 
of their freight traffic has so greatly declined for several reasons, 
but largely or mainly owing to the increased-competition of motor 
trucks on highways and of other carriers on waterways. 


“The highhays were constructed by the expenditure of pub- 
lic money raised by taxation of all the people, including railway 
owners and employes, and were intended for the use of private 
automobiles and other vehicles of similar size and weight. The 
private automobile has taken most of the passenger traffic that 
the railways have last, but a very large part of it has been taken 
by motor buses. The motor truck has taken a great deal of 
freight business, and is taking it now more rapidly than ever. 
The size, weight, and speed of both motor buses and trucks 
have been constantly increased; many trucks are now pulling 
trains of trailers; and they are competing with the railways for 
long haul as well as short haul passenger business, and not 
only for short haul, less-than-carload freight business, but also 
for long haul freight traffic such as the railroads handle in 
carload quantities. 


“Undoubtedly the most important reason why they have 
become able successfully to compete with the railways for a 
rapidly increasing amount of traffic is that, while the railways 
have to furnish their own highways at great expense to them- 
selves, the motor coaches and motor trucks are enabled to 
make low rates that do not represent the true cost of highwa 
transportation because they use highways built and maintained 
by the taxpaying public. Another important consideration is 
that their employes work longer hours and receive smaller 
wages and railway employes. 


“The government already has spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars in improving rivers and building canals. It proposes to 
spend hundreds of millions more for the same purposes. It 
charges tolls for steamships using the Panama Canal, but it 
will not allow the railways to make low rates to the Pacific coast 
to meet the competition of these steamships. It allows all other 
waterways to be used absolutely free by carriers and shippers, 
which means that all the public money spent on these water- 
ways is given as a subsidy to those who use them to take 
traffic from the railways and reduce railway employment. Fur- 
thermore, the government is itself operating a barge line on 
the Mississippi River system at a large loss which the public 
pays, and which loss is, therefore, another subsidy that is used 
to divert traffic from the railways. At the same time, this 
government-owned barge line pays its employes much lower 
wages than those paid by the railways with which it competes. 


“Why should our state and national governments thus attack 
the capital invested in railroads, and the employment of railroad 
men, my using the taxpayer’s money to divert traffic from the 
railways? The owners of the railways and their employes are 
citizens who pay taxes and perform all the other duties of 
citizenship. Have they not then the same right as other citizens 
to have their interests safeguarded and fostered by their state 
and national governments? 


“The difference between the way in which the railways and 
other means of transportgtion have been and are being treated 
has been largely due tovpolitical influence. The railways them- 
selves have almost no political influence, but railway employes 
have an enormous amount of political influence which they could 
use to protect their employment. If railway employes through- 
out the country would rise up against these government policies, 
which have such a plain tendency to deprive them of their 
employment, there would soon be a very lalrge reduction in the 
number of public men who believe it is good politics to favor 
every measure which is harmful to the railways, regardless of 
its effects on the employes of the railways. 


“The length, width and weight of motor buses and trucks 
should be regulalted and limited and probably traillers should 
be prohibited. The constant increase in their size and weight 
and in the speed with which they are driven seriously inter- 
feres with the use of the highways by private motorists and is 
a menace to their safety. The amount that should be paid for 
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the use the highways by buses and trucks, as compared with 
other automobiles, should be thoroughly investigated and 
determined on sound economic principles by expert government 
uthority, and then their operators should be compelled to pay 
cordingly. It is unfair to the taxpayers, including private 
otorists, for the owners of buses and trucks to be allowed to 
use the highways principally at the expense of the taxpaying 
public, and it results in subsidized and unfair competition with 
the railways, and reduction of railway employment. Their 
operation and their rates should be as strictly regulated as 
those of the railways. Why should they be allowed to make 
any discrimination in their rates that they please to get busi- 
ness, while the railways are prohibited from making such dis- 
crimination? 

“All the organized strength of railway employes should be 
arrayed against the efforts that are being made by politicians 
and selfish business interests to get the federal government to 
spend money recklessly upon rivers and canals, because the 
claims made that these expenditures are needed to ‘relieve the 
railways’ and ‘to cheapen transportation’ are not supported, and 
cannot be supported, by facts. The railways do not need 
‘relief’; the greatest need of the railways and their employes 
is for more traffic. The proposed development of waterways 
will not ‘cheapen transportation,’ because, including the taxes 
paid by the public for improving and maintaining them, the cost 
of transportation on practically every river and canal in this 
country is and will continue to be greater than the cost of 
transportation by railroad. The actual results of most inland 
waterway development are to subsidize shippers at the expense 
of the taxpayers, and, without economic justification, take traffic 
from the railways and employment from their employes. Rail- 
way employes should demand that the government retire from 
the operation of its barge line on the Mississippi River system 
because it is economically unsound and unjust for the govern- 
ment thus to use the taxpayer’s money to take from the railways 
traffic which the railways, although paying higher wages, could 
handle at a lower total cost, and the loss of which deprives rail- 
way men of their employment. 

“The number of railway employes will be determined prin- 
cipally in the future, as it has been in the past, by the volume of 
railway traffic; and if your governments, from which you have 
right to demand fair treatment, continue to follow polici 
ding to reduce railroad traffic, then the number of pers 
loyed by the railways will continue to decline.” 


SEA SAFETY CONFERENCE 


efican steamship operators in conference at Depart- 
ment of Commerce October 29 went on record as fay6ring the 
principle of passing lanes at sea. The American Steamship 
Owners’ Association adopted a resolution in opposition to any 
change in the law governing the navigation of vessels in fog 
which would mandatorily require oil tankers to anchor in a 
fog. The conference was called by Dickerson N. Hoover, super- 
vising inspector general of the Commerce Department’s steam- 
boat inspection service, to consider safety at sea. 

Committees. will be formed by the various steamship own- 
ers’ organizations to work with the steamboat inspection service 
to consider practical plans of placing passing channels wherever 
practicable. Passing lanes have been in effect in trans-Atlantic 
traffic for a number of years, as also in the Great Lakes. They 
are not in general use on the Atlantic seaboard, south Atlantic, 
Gulf or Pacific coast, mainly because natural reasons mitigate 
against their use. It will be the purpose of these committees to 
study the various seaboards and to recommend voluntary observ- 
ance of passing lanes wherever conditions warrant them. 


PENNSYLVANIA BUILDS CARS 


Nearly 600 Pennsylvania Railroad employes, half of whom 
are now on furlough, will begin work within two weeks on the 
construction of new steel cars costing approximately five mil- 
lion dollars, it is announced ‘by President Atterbury. The new 
cars will be built in the Pennsylvania Railroad’s own shops 

The five million dollar order involves the immediate con- 
struction of 1,500 sixty-five and a half foot steel cars of the 
gondola type. Their carrying capacity will be 74 tons each 
and they are especially designed for transporting structural 
steel, pipe and open shipments of automobiles. 

Construction of the 1,500 cars will require 93,000,000 pounds 
of steel and steel products. 

Five hundred of the new steel cars will be constructed at 
the Pennsylvania’s Enola steel car shops near Harrisburg, 500 
at the Pitcairn steel shops in the Pittsburgh district, and 500 at 
Altoona works, located at Altoona, Pa. Three hundred met, 
now on furlough, will be called back to work at the Enola and 
Pitcairn shops. Approximately 150 men will continue at full 
time on the construction scheduled for Altoona works, in addi- 
tion to 137 men who will be placed on an approximately full 
time schedule in the fabricating shops in connection with the 
new car order. 
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of information on the current 
development of the country, 
its population, its wealth, and 
its industry. These records are 
fraught with priceless value. 
For this year—when needed 
as never betore—there is 


available a new encyclopedia 


the exactness of engineering 
principles. Today, for the first 
time, such facts are before us. 
It behooves American men of 
affairs to quickly understand 
and apply them. 


The new “Outline for Market 
Surveys,” just off the press, 


an associate in the production of 
the first distribution census— 
undertaken in Baltimore in 1927 
—he brings to bear a specialized 
knowledge and a sound perspec- 
tive which few men possess. 


This new book—clear, con- 
cise, informative —deserves 


of facts inestimably important the thoughtful study of every 
: as a guide to business trends. ” the first exhaustive vos American executive. An odtiten 
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y appraise the consuming pow- _ stationery, please—for a compli- 
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business. Never before has 
such a national picture—a 
factual basis for measuring 
markets—been presented by 
this or any other source. Never 
before have been available 
such vital business statistics, 
such definite barometers by 
which to guide business policy. 
“Distribution,” while a new 
subject for the Census, is an 
economic problem old as so- 
ciety itself. Heretofore there 
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Census—and other depend- 
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the Industrial Bureau of 
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tionally known authority. He 
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GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment of these agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. ve ~~ 


1515 Penn Bldg. oom 21- 
New York City Railway Exchange Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 
441 Monadnock Bidg. A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 
San Francisco, Calif. 414 Whitney Bank Bldg. 


New Orleans, La. 
F. C. Lona, Gen. A 
. Alatorre, Com. Agt. 


Room 1520, F 
Two-O-OneNorthWellsBidg. 815 Pacific Electric Bidg. 





Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, Calif. 
Laredo to Mexico City. . . . 53 Hours El Paso to Mexico City . . . 101 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 67 Hours Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Hours 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


Shippers Who Believe Their Rates Are Improperly Adjusted 


Should first approach the carrier with a carefully considered and comprehensively prepared 
concrete proposition showing how or why the existing rates are disadvantageous or are unrea- 
sonable or unjustly discriminatory. 













Where any of these elements are involved, if the shipper sets forth the facts in a clear and 
convincing manner, he is usually far more successful, saves more time and money, and suffers 
much less chagrin and disappointment than if he merely insists that his rates are out of line, 
demands readjustment, and, failing in that, complains to the Commission. 











Proceedings before the Commission at best are slow and expensive. Many are inclined to put 
up with unfair rates rather than become involved in formal proceedings. Furthermore, this plan 
does not make for better cooperation between carriers and shippers. 











The Traffic Service Corporation will make a thorough analysis of any rate situation, point out 
any mal-adjustment, suggest the remedy, and set up the analysis and data in a clear and compre- 
hensive manner. If the plan suggested above does not prove successful in your case, you can 
then use the analysis and exhibits that we have prepared in presenting the matter to the 
Commission. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


*“*At Your Service” 








210 Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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they aggregated 21,405 equivalent rail carloads. This compared 
with 17,044 cars that entered that market by rail. At Los 
Angeles, truck unloads exceeded rail unloads for 13 of the 
18 commodities, the relationship of rail and truck unloads 
to total carloads for the 18 commodities combined at Los Angeles 
having been 44.3 and 55.7 per cent, respectively. The relation- 
ship at Salt Lake City was almost as striking as that for Los 
Angeles, the ratio of truck to total unloads at that market 
having been 50.1 per cent, as compared with a ratio of 49.9 
per cent for rail unloads. For the remaining markets for which 
information is available, the ratio of truck to total unloads is 
not so marked. At Newark, N. J., the percentage of truck to 
total unloads was 29.8 per cent; at Denver, 21.4 per cent; at 
Portland, Ore., 12.1 per cent; Cincinnati, 10 per cent; Boston, 
9 per cent and New York and Chicago, 6 per cent, while for 
the remaining cities, the ratio of truck to total unloads was one 
per cent or less.” 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Richmond Traffic Club has given a year’s subscription 
to The Traffic World to the class in traffic at the Virginia Me- 
chanics’ Institute in that city. The magazine will be on file at 
the Institute Library, for use of all students and instructors. 





The Traffic Club of New York will give a dinner and dance 
in its club rooms November 4. Election returns will be re- 
ceived over the radio. The monthly meeting was held October 
28. J. A. Dunnage, representing the Industrial Transport Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain, spoke on “Industrial Transport Man- 
agement in Great Britain.” Laurence H. Sloane, editor, Stand- 
ard Statistics, spoke on “General Business Conditions.” A list 
of candidates for club office was presented by the nominating 
committee, to be voted on at the November meeting. 





“Industrial Traffic Night” will be observed by the Traffic 
Club of Philadelphia at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel November 
3. Dr. Cheeseman A. Herrick, president, Girard College, and 
Herman L. Collins, Philadelphia Inquirer, will be the speakers. 
Professional entertainment will be provided. 





The Traffic Club of Minneapolis held a luncheon at the 
plant of the Honeywell Regulator Company October 30, where 
the members were guests of the management. W. R. Sweatt, 
chairman of the board, gave a short talk on the development of 
the heat regulator industry. 





‘Ladies’ Night,” in the form of a dinner dance at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, will be observed by the Traffic Club of Balti- 
more November 4. Election returns will be received and there 
will be vaudeville entertainment. 





A special luncheon is announced by the Traffic Club of 
Chicago, at the Palmer House, November 5, at which Charles 
E. Cotterill, of Atlanta, general counsel for the Southern Traffic 
League, will speak on “The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Apparent Policy with Respect to Mileage Rates; Also Relating 
Commodity Rates to First Class Rates.” 





The fall dinner dance of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago 
will be given at the Palmer House November 6. 





The Winston-Salem Traffic Club will hold a dinner meeting 
at the Robert E. Lee Hotel November 5. Charles Barham, vice- 
president, N. C. & St. L., will be the speaker. 





An exceptional program of entertainment was presented at 
a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Kansas City at the Baltimore 
Hotel October 27. A “smoker,” at which the nominating com- 
mittee will be elected, will be given at the Isis Cafeteria the 
evening of November 3. 





A meeting of the Oakland Traffic Club was held at the Elks’ 
Club October 21. Fred Parr, president, Parr Terminal Corpora- 
tion, Richmond, Calif., spoke on “Prospective Development of 
Industrial and Transportation Facilities of the East Bay Area.” 





Seventy-five couples attended the fall dinner dance of the 
Miami Valley Traffic Club at the Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, O., 
October 23. Excellent entertainment was provided. Arrange- 
ments have been completed for holding a traffic study class, 
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open to the members of the club and employes in their depart. 
ments, every Thursday night, beginning November 6. The 
classes will be conducted by Professor Edmund B. O’Leary, of 
the college of commerce and finance, University of Dayton. A 
charge of fifty cents each night will be made for those attending. 





Attendance at a meeting of the Transportation Club of St. 
Paul, October 21, the first held in its permanent quarters at 
the Hotel Lowry, was one hundred and ninety-six. “Good Will 
and International Peace” was the subject of Count Raymond 
De Cercy, a major in the French army, throughout the last war 
and member of the Legion of Honor, at a luncheon of the club 
at the Hotel Lowry October 28. The “Northwestern Trio’ pro. 
vided entertainment. 





The Traffic Club of Newark will hold its annual meeting 
at the Elks’ Club November 3. Officers will be elected and 
there will be music and entertainment. Dinner will be served. 
The following have been nominated: President, William Hilde. 
brand, vice-president, Thomas A. Edison Industries, Orange, 
N. J.; first vice-president, C. E. Tinney, district freight repre- 
sentative, Pennsylvania, Newark; second vice-president, E. §, 
Ebert, commerce counsel, Newark; treasurer, F. A. Fiedler, 
traffic manager, Feigenspan Corporation, Newark; board (three- 
year term), Harold Force, assistant traffic manager, Emark 
Battery Corporation, Kearny; E. C. Fuller, agent, Western 
Electric, Kearny; Frank X. Keilt, district freight agent, Lehigh 
Valley, Newark. 





The annual meeting of the Sheboygan Traffic Club, Novem- 
ber 18, has been designated “Employers’ Night.” A large at- 
tendance is expected. Phil Porter, chairman of the Wisconsin 
commission, will be the speaker. 





“Murray Campbell Night” will be observed by the Trans- 
portation Club of Toledo November 3. Mr. Campbell, who was 
recently transferred to Minneapolis, will be present. E. J. 
Barry, general works manager, Libbey Glass Manufacturing 
Company, will be the speaker. Entertainment is on the program. 





The speaker at the last meeting of the Women’s Traffic 
Club of San Francisco, held at the Women’s City Club October 
30, was Alfred W. Young, of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Company. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold its weekly luncheon 
at the Jefferson Hotel November 3, at which Judge Arthur V. 
Lashley, of the circuit court of St. Louis county, will speak. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 


Large telephone companies reporting to the Commission 
had operating income of $179,118,582 for the eight months ended 
with August, a decrease of 1.7 per cent as compared with the 
income for the corresponding period of 1929, according to 
statistics compiled by the bureau of statistics of the Commis- 
sion from reports of 103 companies, each having annual oper- 
ating revenues in excess of $250,000. For August the operating 
income totaled $21,535,508, a decrease of 4.5 per cent as com- 
pared with the income for August, 1929. At the end of August 
the number of company stations in service was 17,159,425, as 
compared with 16,598,920 at the end of August, 1929. 


BALTIMORE PRODUCE TERMINAL 


The Pennsylvania Railroad will begin immediately the 
construction of a new Baltimore produce terminal at a cost of 
three-quarters of a million dollars, it is announced. Construc- 
tion plans call for completion of the new terminal about May 1. 

Superseding the Pennsylvania’s present Bolton Station yard, 
the new Pennsylvania produce terminal will occupy approx! 
mately five acres on the site of the old Mt. Vernon shops. The 
shop buildings and power plant, near the heart of the city ad- 
joining Mt. Royal and North Avenues, will be torn down al 
once. 

The capacity of the proposed produce yards will practically 
double that of the present facilities. With eight 2,300 foot 
team tracks, the new yard will accommodate 325 cars. Sixty 
foot concrete driveways will separate each pair of tracks, allow- 
ing ample room for motor truck movement. 

One of the features of the new produce yard will be a 
modern brick office and warehouse, covering 45,000 square feet. 
The entire first floor will be given over to display space for 
fresh fruit and vegetables, where the receivers will exhibit 
fresh produce received each morning. The second floor will be 
available for office and auction facilities. The building will 
contain the Pennsylvania Railroad produce terminal offices and 
space will be available for about 25 offices for produce dealers. 
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SscNODE Tensional 
Steel Box Strapping... 


Consider 
alee Competition 
aves Money 
Eliminates Damage f or Markets! 


; : THE element of speed is vital in these 
Prevents P ilfe r ng days of keen competition. Fast ‘President 
Liners” make available express speed for 


1 se 6 & our freight shipmen and from Yok 
Guarantees Safe Arrival our freight shjpmentsto and from Yoko, 


f ll f sh Manila. Sailings —— —s — 
Used for practica y every type ois ipment. over the short route from Seattle 

: . : f all Oriental ports. 
Write today for ‘“‘Guide to Better Packing CRG Se tee See 


and Shipping’’ or for an actual demonstra- Express Pg! 2 een augment thie 
tion which will be made without the slightest Cr» | 


obligation. 
T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 
W.G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R. W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. | 1714 Dime Benk Bldg. 110 Se. Doathaen St. 


2613 No. Western Ave. Chicago, II. L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


yaa | 7 American Mail Line 














x * . ; 
2] Ship by Water 
Ship to MEXICO | Wi tIAMS LINE 





Fast Weekly Service 
New York to VERA CRUZ and TAMPICO 


Through Bills of Lading to all points on the Mexican 
Railway or National Railways of Mexico 


Regular Service from New York to PROGRESO and PUERTO MEXICO 


WARDELINE 


New York and —— Mall S. S. Co. 


Gen. Passenger Dept. 
Foot of Wall Street 
Uptown Ticket Office 
545 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


BALTIMORE 4» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 











SAILING FROM 
STEAMER BALTIMORE | NORFOLK 

Es pin vacusane<20essebee™ Nov. 6 Nov. 8 
 icnaaectecaddedes peneeewne Nov. 17 Nov. 19 
























= Thru bills of eiee issued to all other Pacific 
| Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and other infermation apply te 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 














8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 5853-4 
BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
39 Oliver Bldg. Ww x 
Phone; PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLANTIC 1432 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 
CINCINNATI, ouno 
Dixie Terminal B 







Phone; MAIN ele ~ 
And at eur Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 
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HERE IS 
Real Traffic Service 















1. A staff of practical and legal traffic experts at 
your call for consultation on any matter that 
may bob up in your office at any time. 



















A running report of progress in any matter 
before any government body in which you may 
be interested. This includes formal and informal 
complaints before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, matters before the Federal Trade 
Commission, bills in Congress and _ similar 
matters. 

























3. A careful watch kept and a report made on any 
development in any specific rate in which you 
are apprehensive that a change may be 
attempted. 





















4. A place where you may obtain without charge 
single copies of any document issued by any gov- 
ernment department. This includes reports and 
tentative reports of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission and similar documents. 



























5. An office in the city of Washington where you 
will be furnished with facilities for transacting 
your business whenever you happen to be there. 


NO, THIS SERVICE 
IS NOT EXPENSIVE 


As a matter of fact 
it is part of every 
subscription for the 


AFFIC WORL 


-—— TRAFFIC BULLETIN -—" 










































which is, in itself, the most com- 
plete and prompt traffic news 
service available. 

















Let us send you a series of sam- 
ples and detailed information. 




















The Traffic Service Corporation 
418 So. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Personal Notes 


H. W. Ploss, assistant general freight agent, Grand Trun, 
Railway, Chicago, died Oct. 25. He was a past president of the 
Traffic Club of Milwaukee. 

A testimonial dinner for William L. McDonald was given 
at the Elks’ Club, Newark, N. J., October 20, in recognition of his 
appointment as general agent of the Frisco at Philadelphia. 
The dinner committee consisted of members of the Traffic Club 
of Newark, the Industrial League, and the City Passenger Agents’ 
Association. 

Rodney Wheeler has been appointed auditor of the Seaview 
Industrial Railroad, Bridgeport, Conn., succeeding F. J. Miller, 
resigned. 

R. S. Campbell has been appointed commercial agent, At. 
lantic Coast Line, at Sanford, Fla. 

E. B. Lonergan has been appointed general agent, Chicago, 
Springfield & St. Louis, at Chicago. 

A. B. Schmidt, formerly general traffic manager, Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, was the recipient of a testimonial dinner 
from his friends in the rooms of the Traffic Club of Chicago 
October 27. The occasion was his retirement from active busi- 
ness life. 

F. Collins has been appointed division freight agent, Erie, 
at Meadville, Pa., succeeding J. M. Skaehill, promoted. Frank 
C. McCarthy has been appointed division freight agent at Hunt- 
ington, Ind., succeeding Mr. Collins. Harold L. Johnson has 
been appointed commercial agent at Chicago. 

At a well attended meeting of the Alumni Association of 
the Traffic Managers’ Institute of New York, October 22, the 
following new officers were unanimously elected: W. C. Mc. 
Kenna, president, C. A., New York & New Jersey S. B. Co.; 
L. Wadsworth, vice-president, assistant traffic manager, Hill 
Bros. Co.; Joseph Harrigan, treasurer, Lehigh Valley Railroad; 
J. J. Johanson, secretary, F. R., Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
The officers were installed by C. L. Hilleary, traffic manager of 
F. W. Woolworth Company, who is an honorary member of 
the association. Mr. Hilleary delivered an address. I. Fauer, 
traffic manager, S. M. News Company, the retiring president, 
gave a brief history of the organization since its inception last 
April. The membership committee reported a total paid mem- 
bership of eighty-five, which is a large increase since April. 
Arrangements are being made for a steak dinner in the near 
future. Entertainment and a light repast rounded out the 
evening. : 

Election of Colonel Ralph H. James as vice-president in 
charge of traffic, Indiana Railroad, has been announced. William 
J. Knorst has been elected assistant vice-president and Edwin J. 
Booth assistant to the president. 

S. H. Atkinson has been appointed representative, Louisiana 
& Arkansas and the Louisiana & Texas Railway, at Tulsa. 

Pomeroy Nichols has been elected treasurer, Atlantic Coast 
Line, succeeding John T. Reid, who died. Mr. Nichols was su- 
perintendent of terminals, Tampa, Fla., and general agent of the 
Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Company. 

George F. Foley, recently elected chairman of the River 
Plate and Brazil Conferences, was the honored guest at a dinner 
at the Hotel St. George in Brooklyn tendered by more than 4 
hundred representatives of the steamship lines in these trades. 
To him was presented a handsome bag, a desk set and a block 

and gavel as a testimonial of the regard of his associates in 
the conference. Emmet J. McCormack was toastmaster, and 
the list of speakers included W. J. Love of Furness, Withy 
& Co.; W. B. Keene, of the Munson Line; J. T. O’Connor, of the 
American Republics Line; James Sinclair, chairman of the Trans- 
atlantic-United Kingdom and Continent conferences, and R. E. 
Wheelan, of the Kerr Line. ‘ 

At his own request, R. W. Ownes has been relieved of the 
duties of assistant general freight agent, Wabash, at Kansas 
City, and appointed special traffic representative. W. E. Alder- 
son has been promoted to assistant general freight agent at 
Kansas City. The position of division freight agent has beet 
abolished. 








HANDY FOLDER FREE with sample of 19 traffic department 
forms used by leading shippers everywhere. Designed by experts for 
maximum efficiency and accuracy. Save time and money. Promote 
faster handling of your shipping. The Traffic Service Corporation, 
Merchandise Department, 418 S. Market St., Chicago. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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The 
Rate Committee 


Docket 


is the first public notice the carriers 
give of their intention to consider 
rate changes. The shipper who 
keeps a careful watch on the dockets 
of all the carriers’ committees al- 
ways knows the exact situation with 
regard to his rates and those of his 
competitor. 


When he sees a rate in which he 
is interested mentioned in one of 
these dockets, as published in 


The Traffic Bulletin 


he knows he still has time to let 
the committee have his views in 
the matter, and he expresses 
them, either for or against the 
proposal. 


Are you taking advantage of 
this privilege of having a voice 
in the making of your own rates? 


Besides the dockets of eighteen rate 
committees, THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN prints regularly the 
hearing bulletins and disposition 
notices of several of them, and more 
than ten other important items. 


May we send you a copy 
of the current number? 


The Traffic Bulletin 


418 S. Market St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel. 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


November 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walton: 
Fi i. Se. 5669—Excess Income of the Prescott & Northwestern 
; 0. 
November 5—Argument at Washington, D. =: 
22913—South River Lumber Co., Inc., vs. N. & W. ‘3 et al. 
22940—Sayles Finishing Plants, "Inc. hes "et ag vs. A. & R. R. R. et al, 


November 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cyenter: 
23398—Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


November 6—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Disque: 
16308—In the matter of intrastate rates on bituminous coal within 
the state of Indiana (and cases grouped therewith) (further hear- 
ing, only in so far as local and joint rates of Southern Ry. are 
concerned). 
November 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a Ce oe > Commerce of Casper, Wyo., et al. vs. A. T. & 
F. Ry. et a 
22854—Grovier Starr Produce Co. vs. A. V. . Fy. Fg = 
23155—Certain-teed Products Corp. vs. A. & R t al. 
1. & S. 3419—Plasterboard between points in ‘Officin , 
veg A and from that territory to points in Canada, 
3440 (and ist and 2nd sups.)—Plasterboard between points 
“in southern territory. 


November 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 

13535—Consolidated southwestern cases. (Joint petition and Fourth 
Section Application 14144 of T. & N. O. R. R. and interested 
connections, dated March 1, 1930, seeking modification of findings 
in —— southwestern cases and fourth section relief re- 
ole ve 
22159—Texas Industrial Traffic League vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. (hear- 
ing or further hearing). 

13535—Consolidated ~~ Cases et al. 

Supplemental Fourth Section Order 9500-9600—Rates from, to and 
between points in Southwestern territory. (Further hearing, upon 
question of reasonable all-rail rates for application between 
Atchison, Leavenworth and Kansas City, Kans., and St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, Mo., on one hand, and points in Oklahoma, 
a Texas and Louisiana west of Mississippi River, on other 

an 


November 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peck: 
23808—Hercules Cement Corp. et al. vs. Reading Co. et al. 


November 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21430—Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
14865—Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
21462 on" Sub. 1 to 4, incl.)—Buhner Fertilizer Co. et al. vs. A. C. 
& Y. Ry. et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 
22727—Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. B. & O. 
23184—Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


November 10—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Disque: 
23362—United States Cast Iron Pipe & ie me eo and/or United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co. vs. A. G. S. Ry. 


November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fad 
19805—Southern Creosoting | Industries vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
(adjourned hearing). 


Nossember 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
716—Armour & Co. of ‘Delaware et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


alae 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 

1 onsolidated Southwestern Cases (canned goods) (and cases 
grouped therewith) (upon question of lawful rates for application 
to transportation of canned goods, in straight and mixed car- 
loads, between all points embraced by said proceeding) (ad- 
journed hearing). 


November 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
23645—Abel Davis and Eugene “i oegetese in equity for Uni- 
versal Gypsum & Lime Co. vs M. & S. R. R. (C. 
Crooks, receiver) et al. 
ypsum Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
November 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bardwell: 
a ex Lake Cargo Coal Rate Committee et al. vs. B. & O. R. 
-e 


23241—Western Pa. Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
(adjourned hearing). 


November 12—Argument at hme ag tery D. i 
22030—Associated Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. . Ry. et al. 
22378 (and sub. 1)—Romeo Stores Co. et Fe vs. U. P. R. R. et al. 
23284—O. Swanston & Son vs. >. ~" Co. et al. 
23449—Virden Packing Co. vs. C. B. wy R. R. et al. 
Robert Morton Organ Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
21564 (and Sub. 1)—Shaw Bros. et al. vs. Apache Ry. et al. 


wemearer 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ef! ww 1)—John W. Moore Construction Co. vs. C. R. L. & 
. Ry. eta 
23125—Bedford-Carthage Stone Corp. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. et al. 
* ie No. 3778—Excess Income of Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern 


November 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
23768—Pure Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


November 14—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Disque: 
23462—Anson-Gilkey ‘& Hurd Co. et al. vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 


November 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

22920—J. W. Miller Co. et al. vs. C. M St.P. & PR R. 

23089—Michigan Canners’ Assn. vs. BS & O. R. R. 

Finance No. 7025—Western Pacific California Reivead. Co. proposed 
construction. 

Finance No. 7364—Western Pacific R. R. Co. proposed acquisition 
and/or operation 

22846—Paducah Hostery Mi — a* a Ff R. et al. 

22890—Henning Grain Co. . Ry. 
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The Wabash Railway ranks first among the larger railroads in maintaining its 
re new, locomotives in the highest degree of perfection, according to the report of the 
nge th Federal Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, for year ended June 30, 1928. 

The average speed of Wabash freight trains is 26.4% faster, per train hour, 
vestern than the average speed of all CLASS 1 railroads. 

It?s Wabash Red Ball Freight Service. That’s all you need to know. 
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SERVING A WIDE TERRITORY 


Our weekly Barge Line service between Cincinnati and New 
Orleans—in conjunction with railroads—serves points in, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Western part of New York, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio River towns upstreamfrom 
Cincinnati to Maysville, Kentucky, and Illinois points on the 
C. & E. |. or on the C. J. & E. in connection with C. & E. |. 
via JOPPA and the Mississippi Valley Barge Line. 


We serve New Orleans, Texas and Louisiana points and 
handle Import and Export for Pacific Coast and world markets 
through New Orleans. 


For rate information, consult us. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY BARGE LINE CO. 


Temple Bar Bldg. 112 West Adams St., Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
Cincinnati, O. Chicago, Illinois New Orleans, La. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 


Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
local and 1 car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cents. Loans ne- 
gotiated. ffice rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Cempany 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse S in 
Los Angeles and San Fran 

Free and U. 8. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance rate as low as 16.2¢ 


Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage 


Space leased fer Private Wareheuse, Office and Display 
Desk Space with Desk and Office Service Rented 


in seme capacity in Los Angeles er San Francisce 
suggest that you complete yeur file by requesting 
the rates fer our specialized service. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 


Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 
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November 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22197—T. H. Halliburton & Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
22840 (and Sub. 1)—United States Potters’ Assn. et al. vs. A. ¢, 
& Y. Ry. et al. 
23115—Egyptian Tie & Timber Co. vs. Mo.-Ill. R. R. et al. 


November 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 7883—Southern Pacific Co. proposed extension. 


November 17—Chicago, Ill.——-Examiner Disque: 
23802—Phoenix Manufacturing Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


we 4 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 
ynn: 
23400—Coordination of Motor Transportation. 
November 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ee Southwestern Cases (and cases grouped there. 
Ww b 


November 17—Dallas, Tex.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 
13535—Consolidated southwestern cases. (Joint petition and Fourth 
Section Appliction 14144 of T. & N. O. R. R. and interested con- 
nections, dated March 1, 1930, seeking modification of findings 
in consolidated southwestern cases and fourth section relief re- 
spectively.) 

22159—Texas Industrial Traffic League vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. (hear- 
ing or further hearing). 

13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases et al. 

Supplemental Fourth Section Order 9500-9600—Rates from, to and 
between points in Southwestern territory. (Further hearing, upon 
question of reasonable all-rail rates for application between 
Atchison, Leavenworth and Kansas City, Kans., and St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, Mo., on one hand, and points in Oklahoma, 
ae Texas and Louisiana west of Mississippi River, on other 

and. 


November 18—Chicago, Ill.—Attorney Examiner Disque: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14080 filed by H. G. Toll. 


November 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hosmer: 
21373 as Sub. 1)—Commonwealth of Ky. et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. 
et al. (further hearing). 


November 18—Columbus, O.—Public Utilities Commission of Ohio: 
Finance No. 8417—Application Ohio River & Western Ry. for au- 
thority to abandon its railroad between Bellaire and Woodsfield, O. 
Finance No. 8418—Joint Application Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley & Cin- 
cinnati Railroad and Pennsylvania R. R., lessee, for authority to 
acquire and operate that part of the Ohio River & Western R. R. 
extending from Bellaire to Key, O 


November 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Commissioner Eastman and Examiners 
Mullen and Matson: 

17000, Part 12—Rate structure investigation, non-ferrous metals. 
(This hearing also embraces numerous other dockets consolidated 
therewith, viz.: Nos. 17803; 20181; 22296; 23459; 23488; I. & S. 3207; 
I. & S. 3376; I. & S. 3481; and I. & S. 8487.) 


November 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section App. No. 13968, filed by Agent Curlett—In re cement 
over all lines or routes from and to points in Commission's re- 
rt in New England Cement Rates, 155 I. C. C. 601, also from 
ckland, Me., to New England points. 
November 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 4741—Application of N. Y. P. & C. R. R. for certificate 
of public convenience and necessity for construction of its line 
of railroad and for permission to retain excess earnings thereof. 


November 19—Columbus, O.—Public Utilities Commission of Ohio: 
* Finance No. 8440—Application D. T. & I. R. R. for authority to 
abandon its line between Port William and Kingman, O. 


November 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 22488—International Paper Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

* 22489—Continental Paper & Bag Corp. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

* 23146—Robeson Process Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

* 1. & S. 3499—Carload traffic between industries in Chicago district. 


November 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 22083—W. I. Anderson & Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
* 1, & S. 3434—Chemicals, acids and dyestuffs and related articles from 
eastern and southern origins to southern destinations. 
* 23336—-Manufacturers’ Association of Chicago Heights vs. A. & R. 
BR. HR. et al. 
November 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur:. 
23653 (and Sub. 1 to 9, incl.)—Staunton Brick Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
23855—Crompton Shenandoah Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


November 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 
23912—-Malleable Iron Range Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
23897—H. B. Smith Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 

* 23936—Whitehead Bros. Co. et al. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
23889—Industrial Silica Corporation vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. 
22907—Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Association vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 

et al. (and cases grouped therewith), Industrial Sand Cases, 1930 
(adjourned hearing). 
* 23930—American Minerals Corp. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


November 21—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Fleming: 
23627—-Abrahams & Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
23858—A. P. Silverstein & Son vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


November 21—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23553—-Apache Powder Co. vs. S. P. Co. 
23730—Apache Powder Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. et al. 


November 21—Kansas City, Mo.—Commissioner Brainerd and Ex- 
aminer Flynn: 
23400—Coordination of Motor Transportation. 


November 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

21928—Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. Southern Ry. 

|. & S. 3409—Interchange switching at Gainesville, Ga. 

22709—Board of Railroad Commissioners of state of Montana op 
behalf of E. B. Andrus Grocery Co., Lewistown, Mont., et al. vs 
Bay Transport Co. et al. 

22729—Public Service Commission of state of Wyoming et al. vs. A 
T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


November 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22450—Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau et al. vs. A. & R. 
R. R. et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 
22702—Greene County Chamber of Commerce vs. Southern Ry. 


November 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
1. & S. 3462 (and 1st supplemental order)—Glass (plate, polished, 
wired), from, to and between points in southern territory and 
from Okmulgee, Okla., to Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La. 
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1. & &. 3488—Glass (rough or ribbed, window and rough rolled), from, 
to and between points in southern territory. 
23684 (and Sub. 1)—Union Mirror Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


Neeser 24—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 
3535—Consolidated southwestern ones. (Joint petition and Fourth 
 Baction Appliction 14144 of T. & N. O. R. R. and interested con- 
nections, ted March 1, 1930, seeking modification of findings 
in consolidated southwestern cases and fourth section relief re- 
ane: ) 
22159—Texas Industrial Traffic League vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
ing or further hearing). 

1 onsolidated Southwestern Cases et al. 

Supplemental Fourth Section Order 9500-9600—Rates from, to and 
between points in Southwestern territory. (Further hearing, upon 
question of reasonable all-rail rates for application between 
Atchison, Leavenworth and Kansas City, Kans., and St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, Mo., on one hand, and points in Oklahoma, 
3 a Texas and Louisiana west of Mississippi River, on other 

an 


November saat. Ky.—Examiner McChord: 
23706—Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
23821—-Pan American Petroleum Corp. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
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November 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22389—Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. Pa. R. et al. 
~— 2)—Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. Norfolk Southern R. R 


23042. “Louisville Water Co. vs. B. & O. R. et y 
23056—Ashland Refining Co., Inc., vs. B. r? oO. R. 


November 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Simons: 
1. & S. 3511 and 3 Sup orders—Coke between points in C. F. 4 
and Illinois territories. 
— By-Products Corporation et al. vs. L. & N. RR 


23160, ‘Sub. eer Utilities District of the City of Omaha 
Neb. C. R. R. et al. 
23173 ‘and § Sub. _ By-Products Coke Co. et al. vs. A, 7 


&S 
23876 wan Brun ty Central Alloy Steel Corp. et al. vs. A. C, @ 


y. al. 
° esas Ashland By-Products Coke Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al, 


November 25—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner rey ¢ 
23736—California Milling Corporation vs. L. & S. Pn R. R. et al, 
23799—California Fruit Wrapping Mills, Inc., <a G. N. Ry. et al. 


JOBS FOR MORE MEN 


A new policy by which the Boston & Maine will create jobs 
for approximately 200 additional men at various parts of its 
system is announced. This step to relieve unemployment, 
agreed on by the railroad and the mechanical employes’ aggo. 
ciation, at the suggestion of the latter, will eliminate sevep. 
day jobs in the mechanical department without increasing the 
expense to the railroads, bringing in new men on 5 and 6 day 
schedules to complete the railroad’s working requirements. It 
will affect machinists, boilermakers, electricians, car repairmen, 
mechanical inspectors and related employes. 

Cities in which the new policy will be worked out imme. 
diately include Boston, Lawrence, Lowell, Ayer, East Deerfield, 
Worcester and Springfield, Mass.; Concord and Woodsville, 
N. H.; White River Junction, Vt., and Mechanicville, N. Y. 







R. et al. 
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ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


Class I railroads of the United States in the first nine 
months of 1930 placed 70,033 new freight cars in service, accord- 
ing to the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. In the same period last year, 59,929 new freight cars 
were placed in service. 

Of the new freight cars installed 36,404 were box cars, an 
increase of 8,119 compared with such installations in the first 
nine months of 1929. There were also 25,785 new coal cars 
placed in service in the nine months this year, an increase of 
3,860 compared with the same period last year. In addition, the 
railroads in the nine months’ period this year installed 3,343 
flat cars, 3,425 refrigerator cars, 738 stock cars, and 338 other 
miscellaneous cars. 

The railroads on October 1 this year had 6,764 new freight 
cars on order compared with 29,481 on the same day last year, 
and 7,522 on the same day two years ago. 

The railroads also placed in service in the first nine months 
this year 632 new locomotives compared with 540 in the same 
period in 1929. 

New locomotives on order on October 1 this year totaled 
181 compared with 354 on the same day last year. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 





ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


Electric railways reporting to the Commission had an oper- 
ating income of $30,066,736 and a net income of $16,386,227 for 
the calendar year 1929, according to selected financial and 
operating data compiled by the bureau of statistics of the Com- 
mission from carrier reports covering 211 companies. More 
than half of the companies reported deficits in net income. 

Passenger revenue totaled $102,521,739, while freight rev- 
enue amounted to $38,041,868. Total operating revenues were 
$153,433,981 and total operating expenses, $128,286,941. 

Miles of road operated totaled 10,076. Investment in road 
and equipment was $1,132,889,698. Capital stock totaled’ $722; 
080,926. Unmatured funded debt amounted to $686,238,100. A 
deficit of $57,750,883 was shown in the total corporate surplus. 

Taxes assignable to railway operations, other than U. § 
government taxes, totaled $9,291,303, and U. S. government 
taxes, $598,671. 

Dividends declared totaled $25,281,476. 

The number of employes at the close of the year was 47,391, 
and the total compensation, $77,250,693. 

The carriers had 1,008 busses and 7,764 passenger-carryiné 
cars; 9,911 freight cars; 5,344 other cars and 579 locomotives. 

Passenger car mileage totaled 263,982,609 and freight, mail 
and express car mileage, 77,704,710. 

Total revenue passengers carried were reported as 866,874; 
529. Average fare of revenue passengers was $.11827; operating 
revenues a car mile, $.44904, and operating expenses a car mile, 
$.37545. 












